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Notes of the Week 


This is the Saturday Review. We must be for- 
given for this simple statement of an obvious fact. 
Which is the !t is not, in fact, so redundant as 

Properest might be supposed. For many of 

Day? _ our readers have asked us why they 
cannot get the paper on Thursday evening or 
Friday morning. 


Before the change of ownership the Saturday 
Review went to press on Wednesday, to be issued 
on Thursday afternoon. But this seemed to us 
much too like the ‘6.30 extra” which one snatches 
from a street seller with the winner of the 3.30 race, 


hot in the fudge, or the Late Night Final of tea 
time. 


If there be any virtue in a name or meaning in a 
word there is no point in publishing the Saturday 
Review on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday or even 
Thursday. It belongs to the end of the week and 
professes to deal—as its Notes show—with the 
things of the week that has passed. It is on sale by 
four o’clock on Friday afternoon and we believe 
that to be soon enough. Will our readers agree 


‘Really does simplify 
Vide STOCK EXOHA? NGE GAZETTE. 


PITMAN’S 
MONEY-MAKING IN STOCKS AND SHARES 


By SYONEY A. MOSELEY, Author of *‘ The Small investor's Guide,” etc. 


line to the methods he must adopt. Send for prospectus, post free. Third 


the mysteries of Stock Exchange dealings, and tells the speculator what to expect, as well as what not to expect.” 
Order from a bookseller or SIR ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, LTD., PARKER STREET, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C.2 


that we are right and be content without a Monday 


ora Tuesday Review ? 


* * 
* 


Ottawa has begun and it has, at least, begun 

well. Lord Bessborough has opened this, the 

most eventful and anxious con- 

Well Begun ference in history, with a gracious 

message from the King who—de Valera or no—is 

the cement of the Empire, and Mr. Bennett has 
made the opening speech. 

Everything is still in the air or on the knees of 
the very human Gods from our machines. But 
Mr. Bennett has stated well obvious facts—that if 
we can save ourselves at Ottawa, we may succeed 
in saving the disordered world, and that the British 
Empire, as a whole or in parts, cannot be indepen- 
dent of the outside world. That is the weakness— 
perhaps the one weakness— of Lord Beaverbrook’s 
ideal. Meanwhile Canada is to put forward again, 
in an amended form, the proposals which came to 
nothing in London. Then we had a Socialist, now 
a National Government. And we are to have— 
what so few humans achieve—a second chance. 
Heaven send us wisdom, understanding, and 
forbearance! 


Edition, 252pp. 7/6 net. 
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‘*'You’re mad. You must go to Berlin. All 
the lunatics are there.’’ So runs the old Viennese 
jingle, for Vienna always hated, 

Be ise jeered at, and bowed the neck 

before her northern rival. In 
these days Berlin madness is madness with a 
method, and method with a vengeance. The ven- 
geance has been long brewing—against the 
Socialists who since the war have, if not ruled 
Prussia, at least during the last few years pre- 
vented others from ruling it. | Now the tide of 
Junkerdom, Militarismus and Nationalism has 
swelled so strong that attack is openly made on 
the Prussian Socialist Government. Herr von 
Papen, late Captain in the Imperial German forces, 
expelled from America for fomenting trouble 
before the Transatlantic republic decided to win 
the war, a perfect representative of his country’s 
governing class, has been appointed Commissioner 
of the Reich, i.e., dictator in Prussia. 


* * 
* 


No one must imagine that this is a struggle 
between the old and any hypothetical ‘* new,”’ 
peaceful Germany. The latter has 
Old and ever existed, save in propaganda 
New 
leaflets. Herr Severing, Prussian 
Minister of the Interior, the ‘‘ strong man’’ of 
German Socialism, declared publicly in a speech at 
Cologne a few years ago: ‘“‘I am not among 
those who say ‘ Never again War.’”’ As regards 
Germany’s fundamental aims, there is no real dif- 
ference, and but a shadowy distinction. Yet even 
a distinction flattened out will mean greater driv- 
ing force within. 


The pretext for the dictatorship is that law and 
order cannot be maintained in Prussia: the imme- 
diate cause that the Prussian Socialist Cabinet by 
an ingenious piece of legislative jugglery before 
the last elections made itself immovable in face of 
the expected Nationalist majority. The National- 
ists arrived; the Socialists have not budged; now 
President Field Marshal von Hindenburg, illus- 
trious puppet on strings moved, as even during 
the war, by cunning fingers in the background, 
has suppressed them. A barely legal trick finds 
its retort in hardly veiled force. 


* * 
* 


Protest against Berlin’s method has already 
been voiced from Bavaria, Wurtenburg and 
‘ others, alarmed for the sanctity of 
—— State Rights. This was the ques- 
PO tion that launched the American 

Civil War: it seems hardly likely that a similar 
result will follow in Germany. The States will 
probably be bribed or bullied. The driving force 
will go on. For us, the most significant point in 
the squabble is the docility of the ‘* Schupo,”’ or 
Schiitzpolizei, the Security Police, 90,000 strong, 
composed of N.C.O.’s who form the cadres for 


difference. 


half of Germany’s future army. Nominally under 
the Prussian Minister of the Interior, the Schupo 
has now definitely shown that he is at heart a man 
of the Reich, that is, a tool ready to the hand of 
the military junta that has effectively governed 
Germany for the last nine years. Truly a well. 
chosen moment this is for other nations to disarm. 


** 
* 


Why should anyone be excited by Signor Mus. 
solini taking yet another five ministerial portfolios 
under his capable arm? Not lon 

—— ago he held nine, and things did 
not go worse. Signor Grandi, a 

possible nominee for the Italian Embassy in Lon. 
don, has for some time wished to resign from the 
foreign office: he has been criticised in Italy as 
over accommodating and has now disappointed the 
Duce by not cutting enough ice at Lausanne. 
Signor Grandi has done well, and may be 
rewarded. In any case, his retirement makes little 
Louis XIV. was his own Minister: 
so is the ex-printer who saved Italy from chaos. 


The other resignations are doubtless due to the 
Duce’s desire to give new men experience. Side 
by side with other plans, he aims at the creation 
of so firm a framework in the Fascist State that it 
will not be at the mercy of any accidental shock. 
Many Italians believe he has already succeeded. 


* 


So the Disarmament Conference at Geneva has 
finished its first lap—a lap over six months long 
’ and with a bill of expenses for this 
The First country exceeding £40,000. The 
resolution worked out by Sir John 
Simon and M. Benes, now accepted, epitomises 
progress up to date, and sketches a programme for 
the second part of the Conference to begin in Sep- 
tember with the labours of the General Commis 
sion and to be pursued in effective discussion next 
year. The method has been laid down: its appli- 
cation is yet to be established. 


* 


That this unwieldy conception should have come 
to even partial parturition is good. What’s to 
come, however, is the crux. How 
and fix, and then to enforce, restric 
actice 
tion of calibres, limitation of 
tanks, reduction of effectives, control of munition 
factories, suggests debate of formidable character. 
The French, with some misgivings, have agreed 
to the suppression of bombardment from the aif, 
which their General Staff considers the best means 
of defending a capital less than two hours’ flight 
from the frontier; but their agreement depends on 
the efficient regulation and supervision of com 
mercial ’planes, with which, easily convertible into 
engines of war, Germany is well supplied. Quis 
custodiet ? 
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chemical, incendiary, and bacteriological warfare : 
: agreement is full here, as on the 
Bell, Book creation of a commission of control 
and for the purpose. The Inter-allied 
Candle Military Control Commission at 
Berlin was, after the first three years, a lamentable 
failure: yet it dealt with such tangible things as 
guns and effectives. Can anyone believe in the 
efficacy of a commission of control over bacteria 
and gas? Papal interdictions were not unknown 
in the Middle Ages. Did they always do their 
work ? oe 


Whistler was accused of throwing a paint-pot in 
the face of the public; of what shall the Prime 
Minister and the leader of the Con- 


Lord Irwin servative Party be accused now 
— that Lord Irwin has become 


Minister of Education? It is an 
ungrateful task to carp at one’s political leaders. 
But why stretch party loyalty so far on the rack as 
to make this appointment? And why put an edge 
on resentment by making it in a hole-and-corner 
manner ? 


Lord Irwin has hosts of personal friends. He 
has had ever since days at Eton, when he combined 
in a most unusual way the qualities of athletic 
fame, deep and open religious convictions, and 
personal popularity. He is indeed, a remarkable 
man—fearless, honest, sincere and self-assured. 
There have been irreverent things said of him, such 
as the description of his preparation for one of the 
famous interviews with Gandhi—‘‘ His Excellency 
has just emerged for the interview from the private 
chapel to which he had repaired for consultation 
with the Almighty, but, unfortunately, as_ ill- 
advised as ever.” Even these sayings take 
nothing from the respect due to sincerity. 

All this is fine. But Lord Irwin, by very 

general consent, has done more harm in India than 
' a multitude of vicious Viceroys and 

pg Sy the extent of his influence has been 
a bar to the success of a saner 

policy fashioned by Sir Samuel Hoare and Lord 
Willingdon. It is beyond human nature that, in 
the Cabinet, he should not interfere with India. 


And his intervention is almost bound to be 
disastrous. 


His new appointment will do nothing—unless he 
manages himself to do too much—to placate the 
“Moderates.’’ It will be worth a lakh of rupees 
to the Congress Party. It dismays and dis- 
heartens true Conservatives, on whose forbearance 
Mr. MacDonald makes almost savage demands. 
Finally it seems likely that Lord Irwin would have 
consulted better his own reputation and interest 
by “staying put ’’ as a hibernating Messiah in 
Yorkshire. 


Still more fragile appears the interdiction on — 


Lord Plumer was fortunate both in his life and 
in his death—which is not to say that his good 
fortune was undeserved. He sur- 

Lord Plumer vived the great war as a great and 
successful commander in the field, and he enhanced 
in the Great War a real military reputation made 
in the Boer War. All this was much more than 
comes to most brilliant soldiers. More followed— 
he made a new reputation as civil administrator in 
Palestine, after a great success in Malta. He was 
buried in the Abbey and he was not only mourned 
by his intimates but regretted by the people in 
whose cause he had fought and laboured. Perhaps 
he owed a large debt to Sir Charles Harrington, 
his chief of staff. If he did, all the more credit 


to his intelligence in finding the right man to 
serve him. 


A sincere and simple man, who believed and 
served, Lord Plumer escaped the dangers which 
crowd upon him of whom others conspire to speak 
well. He knew how not to talk. 

** 
* 

M. Jusserand, for twenty-two years French am- 

bassador at Washington, who has just died in 
Paris at the age of 77, was a notable 


A specimen of the complete modern 
careanFrenchman. He was a diplomate 
iplomat 


de carriére, as opposed to the poli- 
ticians who in France often carry off the plums of 
the diplomat’s trade, having begun early in the 
consular service and soon passed to the Quai 
d’Orsay. But, side by side with professional 
activities that took him to Tunis, Copenhagen 
and London before reaching the top of the tree, 
Jusserand found time to become an English 
scholar of high rank. 


He was a deep and original student of Shakes- 
pearean and, still more, pre-Shakespearean litera- 
ture and his three main treatises on ‘‘ The Theatre 
in England from the Conquest to the Immediate 
Predecessors of Shakespeare,’ ‘‘ English Way- 
faring Life in the Middle Ages” and ‘ The 
English Novel in the Time of Shakespeare,” will 


long remain authorities for the student and a de- 
light to readers. 


Jusserand, who knew English so well, always 
spoke it with a strong accent—not, one should 
hasten to add, an American accent, which he 
successfully avoided. He retired from active life 
in 1925, having been ambassador in Washington 
throughout the war and done much to lay the 
foundations of American participation in it. One 
of his cardinal maxims was that highly paid pro- 
paganda defeats its own end. Germany spent 
millions and beat the big drum: Jusserand had 
no funds and said little, yet he made France re- 
spected and liked by all. At times he had no 
small trouble in heading off the expansive mis- 
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sionaries who eagerly crossed the Atlantic from 
his country, and later boasted cheerfully of his 
success. ee 
The success of our little canning industry is 
really astonishing, almost as astonishing as to 
see raw fruit canned and ready 
= for the market well inside thirty 
: minutes in a modern factory. The 
danger of ptomaine poisoning is virtually elimin- 
ated by an ingenious machine to throw out de- 
fective cans. If our farmers were less slow at 
the uptake, tons of imported fruit for jam-making 
would not be necessary. Currants at £42 a 
ton are double last year’s price—as Mr. Lloyd 
George is rejoicing to hear at Churt. His oppo- 
nents will hasten to congratulate him on this 
‘* rare and (financially) refreshing fruit’?! What 
the Ministry of Agriculture should do is to urge 
farmers to visit these new factories for themselves. 
British fruit, canned in England by home labour, 
may balance a national Budget as well as any 
economy. 


Eight managers of Soviet retail stores in 
Moscow and Harkov were shot last week. Highly 
placed and paid officials, they had 


Famine stolen on a huge scale from the 
e . . 

. stores in their charge to sell at 

Liberator 


outside prices. They could not 
resist the temptation to make a profit of several 
hundred per cent. For the outside—that is, the 
real price—of almost all goods in Russia has shot 
up this year like a rocket. The commonest 
things doled out by authority in insufficient quan- 
tities to a suffering population, could always be 
obtained sub rosé by those who could pay: now 
their scarcity is such that these relatively happy 
few are willing to pay almost anything. Hence 
temptation, peculation, retribution. 


The shortage of manufactured articles in Soviet 
Russia is equalled by that of agricultural produce. 
This is yet more menacing. Molotov, one of the 
inner Soviet ring, admitted at last week’s party 
conference at Harkov that the whole wheat grow- 
ing district of the Ukraine was in deadly peril: 
two million tons of grain had been rushed there to 
save the sowings, but apparently without avail. 


Thus it is not denied that the Ukraine, once the 
world’s richest producer, is in danger of starving. 
The situation elsewhere is reported nearly as bad. 
Cattle is failing in the great meat producing cent- 
ral districts of Russia. The spectre of famine is 
on the land. Must we weep over it? No. 
Horrible as it may seem, we must even rejoice. 
Natural riches may once more get the better of the 
damnable system that, by denying men the right 
to work and sell freely and forcing them to work 
for a tyrant, cannot escape producing want. But 
the famine that now looms on the horizon may be 


the beginning of the end. If so, we must rejoic 
at it. For no otherwise will the end come 
Famine is the only liberator for Russia. It may 
prove the only saviour of Europe. 


* * 
* 


Some mild criticism was addressed in they 
columns last week to the new Franco-British agree. 
ment on the ground that, save fo 
Mild Drawn the important commercial section, 
it was futile and redundant. In th 
light of a fresh week this criticism is seen to er 
seriously on the side of mildness. What we des 
cribed as ‘‘ flummery ”’ is taken by critics in Frane 
as a deceitful attempt to inveigle M. Herriot into 
the Avernine descent towards revision of th 
treaty of Versailles, in German interests; in 
Germany it is viewed with suspicion as on the 
French side an incipient revival of the Entent 
Cordiale and on the British a reversal of Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald’s benign policy; and in 
America it has roused such fury that Presiden 
Hoover has found it necessary to make a public 
pronouncement scourging the suggestion of any 
‘* pressure ”’ being put on the U.S. from abroad, 
Anxiety was instantly raised among France's 
friends of the Little Entente lest their interests 
should be slighted by the agreement, and Sir John 
Simon was compelled to contradict his first state 
ment and say that they should be included in it, 
the more hastily owing to the outcry in the League 
of Nations that the pre-war ‘‘ Concert of Europe” 
was being revived. 


An ill star indeed presided over this quaint 
diplomatic essay. The British Treasury note 
excepting from the operation of the new pact al 
steps that may in future be taken with regard w 
the American debt question came as a nasty su 
prise to the French, who would like a commo 
front on that subject. Everyone is dissatisfied ant 
annoyed. So it falls that over-keenness to get some 
shining result out of Lausanne only darkens the 
picture, and Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, intent on 
posing as the saviour of the situation, is on the 
way to be regarded in much of Europe as an up 


trustworthy busybody. 


* * 
* 


In the various statistics of national production, 


wages, incidence of unemployment and its 
nature, we are apt to for, 
“Te The that, on account 
South” 


conditions, industry is fas 
moving south of the Bristol-Humber line. It is 
in Leicestershire, Kent and South Yorkshire that 
new pits are being sunk: round London come the 
new industries under our tariff barrier: the 
Birmingham-London rail-track has been relaid. 
These are ominous contrasts to those road-signs, 
‘* To the North,”’ which always have a new thrill 
for him who drives to Scotland. 
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The Press has been rather foolish in suggesting 
that the recently discovered skeletons of pre- 
‘ historic man can be taken as 
Hic Jacet evidence of matriarchy, or feminist 
rule. One of the figures, for instance, is that of 
a woman buried face downwards, which may mean 
anything or nothing from being buried alive or 
disturbed after death by an earthquake. The 
attitude however, as it stands, or rather lies, can 
hardly be taken as a symbol of sovereignty or 
even superiority. In any case the psycho-analysts. 
who for some reason that escapes us are bitterly 
antagonistic to the archzologists, will continue to 
hold that the cave-woman was the mere slave and 
drudge of the cave-man. 
** 
* 


Petersen’s rapid thrashing of Meen and capture 
of the Lonsdale heavyweight belt gives rise for the 
hundredth time to hopes that a real 

At Last ? British contender for world cham- 
pionship honours in the boxing ring has been 
discovered. Indeed on form the Empire in all 
likelihood already possesses the best man, in the 
person of Larry Gains the coloured boxer from 
Toronto, who toyed with the gigantic Carnera. 
But Gains will never get a fair show by reason 
of his race which provides an easy pretext for side- 
steppers; and he is no longer very young. 

Jack Petersen, not yet 21, is under no such disa- 
bility and cannot be long neglected as a challenger. 
His chief trouble then may be the prejudice of 
American referees that the German Schmelling 
has just experienced. Petersen hails from Wales. 
a land of many tough fighters. He has strength. 
speed, ‘‘ bottom ’’ as the old writers would say, 
and the true fighting spirit that has for too long 
been absent from English heavyweights. It was 
not really lack of this that put Bombardier Wells. 
the last English boxer of the front rank out of the 


tunning, so much as a solar plexus badly protected 
by nature. 


Peterson hit hard against Meen; he would 
seem able to use his left, the best de- 
fence as well as attack, and to box, although 
Meen cannot be thought to supply a high stan- 
dard. Petersen’s only apparent weakness so far 
isa tendency to lose his head and so sacrifice a 
commanding position. Should he master this and 
develop as he has begun, he should go far. Let us 
beware of acclaiming him a new Jem Mace. Bur 
let us hope. 


* 


Harley Street is proverbially feeling the slump, 
and the fashionable nursing homes, we are told, 
are complaining that people 

me posers simply cannot afford to be ill these 
— days. There seems to be some- 

thing in it, for the death-rate has fallen, as it did 
among civilians during the war when food was 
tationed and half the medical men were away in 


France or Flanders. But the doctors are not likely 
to be comforted by the logical conclusion that 
poverty works more cures than physic. 

The Lord Chancellor’s new move to secure 
quicker and less costly justice for the litigant is 
indeed welcomed by this journal, 
which has long stood for the rights 
of the disorganised many against 
the prerogatives of the few in the Temple. The 
New Procedure gives promise; it is in strong 
judicial hands. The Law Society has gracefully 
bowed to the inevitable; even the T.U.C. of the 
Bar, its General Council, has unbent. Now there 
is talk of widening the powers of County Court 
Judges, a desirable extension, and of certain 
Recorderships. It is noticeable that the recently 
appointed chairmen of quarter-sessions in the 
counties are all of high judicial experience. 


Reformation 


There is talk, too, of reforming the system of 
‘* Justices in eyre.’? Several spears have been 
tilted against that ancient warrior over the cen- 
turies. The argument that tells against it is the 
paramount necessity for bringing home to the 
people the meaning of Crime and the certainty of 
speedy penalties. A Judge in Assize, as the say- 
ing goes, is for the time being the Sovereign’s 
Person. King Edward, with his wise apprecia- 
tion of public impressions, once refused to visit a 
county town during the Assizes there: the Royal 
Fount of Justice must not seem divided. Chief 
Constables agree on the wholesome influence over 
sundry classes of a periodical visit in high state of 
a Hawkins, Darling or Avory. 


* 


When Plancus, that is Halsbury, was Consul, 
Leeds petitioned him as Lord Chancellor against 
the sending of a mere Commis- 
The Ersatz sioner as the second Judge. Leeds 
Judge won—after an uncomfortable ruc- 
tion. But the Dignity and Majesty of the Law is 
not enhanced by the sight of the notorious Mr. 
Loudspeaker, K.C., on the Bench in borrowed 
gown, not even in the ermine. For they recall 
with gusto how this Temporary gent., as it were, 
was recently reported in the popular press as being 
hauled well and truly over the coals in town in 
Court XIX by an irascible old Judge for gross bad 
manners and grosser ignorance of law! 


Then, professional clients hate this custom. It 


cuts across valued retainers: later it may cause a 
brief to be returned from prior knowledge thus 
obtained. Yet no K.C. dare refuse it: it may be 
held to his disadvantage. The ‘“ fashionable 
silks,’’ however, are never asked somehow to sur- 
render for a time wheedling a jury with their com- 
bined universities’ accent ! 
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Ottawa 
By Lord Sumner 


Y this time the British Delegates have taken 
B leave of the Atlantic (let us hope without 
‘* bitterness ’’) and are face to face with a 
Conference in the height of a Canadian summer. 
What ought we to think of ‘‘ Ottawa’? now? For 
many months ‘‘ Ottawa ”’ has been a bright, vague 
aspiration, a cry like Longfellow’s ‘‘ Excelsior,”’ a 
date for the end of all our troubles, a new birth 
for the Empire or, more correctly, for the Common- 
wealth of Nations, commonly called the British 
Empire. ‘‘ This,’’ we have been told, ‘‘ must 
wait till after ‘ Ottawa’; all that will depend on 
‘ Ottawa ’.’’ The name has almost ranked with 
those of Mesopotamia and Zion. Now, however, 
we must come to business. 


Perhaps it may be observed without impiety that 
after all Ottawa is the name of a place. So are 
Locarno, Geneva, Lausanne. There is, however, 
this difference, that these are subordinate towns in 
a small, though most respectable, European state, 
while Ottawa is the political capital of a very great 
country across the Atlantic, to whose future pros- 
perity no one could wish or dare to set bounds. 


The Spirit of Locarno 


The Conference habit is now an old one, but 
there is much in the recent type of conference, that 
leaves us wondering. ‘‘ Locarno”’ began it. 
There a group of statesmen, then of some import- 
ance, who despairing of finding any end of their 
labours, hit on the ingenious plan of spinning out a 
sail on the water, until either hunger or boredom 
brought them all to say the same thing and to shore 
again. Their precise measure of agreement may 
not have been very important, but there was a 
lingering fragrance about it all, afterwards known 
as the ‘‘ Spirit of Locarno,”’ as if it had been an 
apparition or a liqueur. 

Since then place-names have stood for things 
diplomatic, often very small things. Geneva. 
a dreary place, which also gave its name 
to a spirit, now politically connotes Gas. With 
Lausanne we formerly associated the memory 
of Mr. Gibbon, finishing the Decline and Fall, 
and more recently that of Lord Curzon, now ex- 
horting the deaf plenipotentiary of Turkey, now 
bewailing (as described by Mr. Harold Nicholson) 
the disappearance of his trousers. This year 
‘** Lausanne ’’ has acquired a new meaning. It 
suggests the act of handsomely giving up some- 
thing, that you know you cannot get, in return for 
a promise of bonds, that you agree need never be 
issued. 

To make everything pleasanter all round, the 
unconditional agreement, thus signed by the diplo- 
matic gentlemen, is followed by an unsigned 
gentlemen’s agreement, providing that what was 
unconditional yesterday is to-day all to be condi- 
tional on nobody’s changing his mind to-morrow. 
Yet, though the form changes, the formalities re- 
main the same. The delegates return; they are 


greeted with the usual photographed handshakings 
at the railway station, the same presentation 
of bouquets, the same garlands metaphorically 
thrown round their necks, the same ‘‘ Hosanna’s ” 
in the Press, and the same headaches and heart- 
aches next morning. This is why one finds one- 
self asking now ‘‘ what, after all, does ‘ Ottawa’ 
mean to us?” 


A Family Affair 


The Conference at Ottawa is at any rate a 
domestic affair and an ingermination of peace. It 
does not go beyond the family nor does it spring 
from the memories or the apprehension of wars. 
It is only the latest of a series of Conferences in 
which progress has been made, if not very far, at 
least definitely. Will there be progress again? 

Great publicists have exclaimed “‘ It is ‘ unthink- 
able ’ that ‘ Ottawa ’ should fail.’’ Of course it is. 
Conferences are not allowed to fail. Something is 
always patched up at the end for the successful 
delegates totake home. That is the technique. 

The rest is the business of the Publicity Depart- 
ments. On the other hand, it is improbable that 
Ottawa will be a great success all at once. Imperial 
Preference is no doubt an attractive cry and much 
more than a cry; it is a sound and, indeed, an in- 
dispensable policy, but after the principle come the 
figures, and they are a difficult matter. Hard bar- 
gaining is the right and to a certain extent the duty 

of the delegates, and if, in the bargaining, the per- 
centages should be made a little too high or a little 
too low, the expected increase of trade may never 
take place. 

Nor does success depend entirely on agreement 
at the Conference, rival nations, able to undersell 
us because of their lower standards of living, may 
neutralize the effect of all these preferences, nor 
can any trading community altogether turn its back 
on the cheapest market, for that might enforce a 
preference with a prohibition. In any case some 
considerable time must pass before preference pro- 
duces any striking results. There are no vast new 
markets into which British goods can enter with a 
rush, nor does the goodwill, on which all prefer- 
ences must rest, necessarily mean that any partic- 
ular Dominion can promptly find the new pur- 
chasing power, which British sellers are so anxious 
to meet with. 

On the other hand, politically there should be no 
real difficulties. The relations of the Dominions 
with Great Britain and with the Commonwealth at 
large have been fully dealt with already and. 
although mischief-makers are always busy on the 
fringes of Conferences, Great Britain may well 
claim the right of the predominant parties among 
equals to press for a wise restriction of debate to 
the subject immediately in hand. 

What of those, who have to stay at home? 
Surely we had all better keep quiet and be content 
to live in hope. Above all let us neither weary nor 
worry the delegates with advice or exhortations. 
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The Old Boy Dinner 


By E. L. M. 


«66% SAY, Old Boy, do you remember... .” 
is as certain to be the opening gambit as 
the usual pawn to Kings 4, and if you 

can’t play up to that or bluff successfully you had 

much better stay at home. 

This is what usually happens. One enters the 
portals of the Hotel Magnifico where the Annual 
Dinners of various houses of the Old School and 
of less important gatherings, such as Dodecanese 
delegations, are being held. 

Having seen very few Old Boys for the last ten 
years one is somewhat puzzled to know which 
particular group to join. The hall is full of in- 
dividuals in evening dress, the smarter ones un- 
doubtedly being the hotel staff. So one drifts 
cautiously around till the sight of the room 
labelled ‘‘ Mr. Tuggs House Dinner ’’ saves one 
from further doubt. 

Various old boys are looking furtively at each 
other and a few have collected into groups and 
are conversing rather heartily. Heartiness is a 
characteristic of most of these gatherings. 


The newcomer being blessed with a counten- 
ance strikingly impressive or peculiarly repulsive, 
and therefore easily remembered, is immediately 
pounced on by two large and grim old boys: 
“Hullo, Tim, don’t you remember me?” Of 
course he does not, but he must never admit the 
fact. ‘‘ Yes, rather, neither of you have altered 
a bit, I should have known you anywhere.” 


That is the correct and tactful reply, and to gain 
time he heartily offers his two opponents a cock- 
tail. 


The Detective Instinct 


He then, so to speak, feels his way verbally to 
discover who are his opponents, just as one used 
to send out patrols in No Man’s Land to find out 
if Saxons or Prussians were in the opposing 


trenches. If he possesses even the most elemen- 
tary detective instinct, he soon places them and 
remembers one of them as a distinguished foot- 
baller, who rarely spoke to him twenty years ago 
without using vituperative language on the muddy 
ground allotted to that game, and the other as a 
dirty and despised scholar whose room he and his 
fellow students used to rag without mercy. 


Differences of school caste are now happily for- 
gotten, and forming an alliance with these two 
Seemingly incongruous old boys, he asks boldly 
who are the rest of the gathering. The coalition 
manages to spot quite a number of other old boys 
and emboldened by knowledge of their victims’ 
names they greet and startle a good many by the 
heartiness of their greeting. 


The most anxious moment is now upon us. 
Dinner is announced. The veterans go over the 
top like a well-led battalion, not because they are 
dying of hunger or merely greedy, but because 
everyone is anxious to get a seat next to someone 
who may, after this lapse of time, be more or less 
congenial, or at all events, next to someone whom 
he does not actually dislike. 


The D-you-remember gambit is now being 
played for all it’s worth, and to escape from some 
tedious tale of youthful indiscretion or daring, one 
must answer in the affirmative at once. That 
checks the speaker who is longing to tell you a 
tiresome tale of his lower school days. As most 
middle-aged old boys tend to become ponderous 
and boring, no mercy should be shown to those 
who want to live in the past. 


Old boys who have specialised in the political 
world are detailed to make speeches, always a 
necessary evil at these gatherings, but if luck is 
in one’s favour, the speakers may even be witty 
and brief. 


Then the old boys begin to circulate, and re- 
miniscence and recognition now being over, one is 
involved in another contest—a contest in which 
each has to make the best of himself, and in fact 
to justify himself as an old boy in the eyes of 
other old boys. 


Here the gambit which occurs with damnable 
reiteration is ‘‘ What are you doing in these 
days? ’’ Of course, the answer is easy for some 
and those who are labelled M.P. or Judge or 
Bishop are excused from being asked such a ques- 
tion. But to the ordinary old boy who is quite un- 
distinguished and who, nevertheless, gets much 
more fun out of life than his eminent colleagues, 
it is not easy to explain in a few words how he 
passes his time. He hardly dare say “ Hunting 
and golf ’’ or he would be looked on as a waster. 
If he goes into details of local affairs in which he 
takes part in his county, his questioner soon looks 
bored. Rather than go through a list of local com- 
mittees, which he attends unpaid, on_ schools, 
hospitals, cemeteries, British Legion Clubs, etc.. 
he murmurs feebly ‘‘ Local affairs ’’ and, as the 
M.P. old boy looks at him with slight contempt, 
he adds ‘‘ And, of course, a little journalism.” 


This is quite safe. Anyone may write articles, 
though no one may even publish them, and this 
answer seems to impress the inquisitive celebrity. 


To justify myself for having tried to give the 
impression that I am an eminent leader-writer is 
the only excuse I can offer for an article in your 
paper, and I fervently hope that afl old boys will 
read it, and next year my name will be on the list 
of those excused from being asked the question, 
‘“‘ Now, old boy, what are you doing in these 
days? ”’ 
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THIS WEEK’S ARGUMENT 


Are Men and Women Different in Character ? 


YES, By JANE ORCHARD. 


S a woman I have an unfair advantage in 
A this Argument. A woman must in any 
case know her own sex better than a man 
can, and as most women are more observant than 
men (and seldom make the masculine mistake of 
thinking principles more important than persons) 
a woman is likely to know more about men than 
men can know about women. 

As individuals, women are usually far more 
conscientious than men, particularly in matters of 
detail. They may fuss over small points un- 
necessarily, but they take care to get those small 
points right ; whereas a man often has a great idea, 
but scamps the detail—which may easily make all 
the difference between success and failure. 

On the whole, too, women are nearer to nature 
than men, and they would be more natural as 
human beings, if society—and perhaps I should 
add their sense of their own limitations—allowed 
them. It may be that it is easier for a woman to 
get her own way because if she really wants a 
thing badly enough she wifl stoop to anything to 
get it; and she can often do so most easily by 
trading on or exploiting her sex, even though she 
may sometimes feel that the weapon is unworthy 
of her. 

It is made a reproach to women by men that they 
can never forget their sex, but can it be wondered 
at when men can be more easily influenced that 
way than any other? A man is apt to regard a 
woman as an automaton and she often has to show 
him that she is not. If he burns his fingers in the 
process of being taught, and finds it a painful 
lesson, that, after all, is his business. 

On the whole, women know that sex is a handi- 
cap. Perhaps that is why they have no morals— 
at least morals in the sense that they are imposed 
on them by men, who turn persons into principles 
(which they call law) and principles into conven- 
tions (which they call social respectability). 
Women sin—when they do sin, which is not so 
often as men—from the sex point of view, as a 
whim, and not as a necessity; chiefly, I think, 
because a particular individual happens to attract 
them for the time being; but less often because 
racially the sex-urge is not so deep-rooted in them 
as in men. Any woman will do for many men, 
but any man will do for very few women. 

In some ways, of course, this deficiency of sex- 
urge—which men count to us as a virtue—is a 
handicap. For sex and soul go together, and 
every psycho-analyst knows that genius is usually 
strongly sexed. It is because men have stronger 
passions than women that they are on the whole 
more generally brilliant (or, if they are purely 
animalistic, more thoroughly stupid). A woman, 
on the other hand, may have flashes of ingenuity 
(which goes by the name of intuition) or moments 
of genius; but the handicap of her physical weak- 
ness, which shows itself in her insistent sex- 
consciousness, makes the flame of life burn lower, 


NO, By C. P. HERRIEs. 


F course there are differences between man 
O and woman—the physical differences im- 
posed by creation, which in turn impose 
limitations on one sex to which the other is not 
subject. 

But even here the last half century has brought 
changes so far-reaching that even the elimination 
of sex may soon take its place with the release of 
atomic energy and the renewal of physical youth as 
something more than a fantastic dream. And 
nothing is more certain than the astonishing im- 
provement in public and private morality which 
would follow the scientific evolution by which man 
and woman achieved indifferently and haphazard 
the glories of maternity. 

Once upon a time—it seems like a fairy story— 
man was stronger, sterner and braver than woman, 
He could hit harder, last longer, and suffer, by 
comparison, in silence. To-day she propels a golf 
ball as far as he does, hits a tennis ball as viciously. 
rides as hard to hounds with one still ill-adapted 
leg on each side of the horse, swims the channel, 
flies the Atlantic, and groans no more loudly than 
he does when the tooth begins to ache. 

So there is no more a physical discrepancy. 
There never was a discrepancy of character and 
characteristic except by the ignorant tradition 
which our fore-runners were too lazy to question. 
Your dramatist or novelist deals with the springs 
of human thought and emotion, not with male or 
female springs. For the convenience of his art 
and the better entertainment of readers or audience 
he divides his characters into sexes. He is forced 
to such division by the necessities of sex, which 
still dictates the loves of normal mankind, and 
because the sexes are apart in life. But the origins 
of action in brain, temper and temperament are as 
common to either sex as artifex or opifex. 

Quid furens femina possit—hell holds no fury 
like a woman scorned—in our hours of ease un- 
certain, coy, and hard to please—the quotations of 
misleading clichés might go on for ever. It is not 
woman or man who has this or that vice, virtue, 
temptation or distaste. It is humanity. Suppose a 
set of circumstances and human beings will react 
to them in differing ways. But the difference will 
come from the general and merciful diversity of 
character, not by the accident of sex. 

Some human beings are by nature and/or train- 
ing weak, dishonest, ambitious, cruel, callous. 
suspicious, petty, sensual; others by the same 
token are strong, honest, placid, kind, sentimental. 
open, great, ascetic. But woman or man as such 
should no more be labelled—however much such 
labels may have worked to man’s advantage—with 
a characteristic than a breed of dog should be 
called treacherous or ill-tempered as a breed. 

Strip Jack naked and he is obviously Jack. Bare 
his soul, lay out his heart, expose his mind—and 
who shall then determine Jack or Jill? It can’t 
be done. 
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an 
m- 
) 
a HIS is really a plea for the fuller develop- 
ment of ‘‘ temperament in sport.”’ 
‘ht There was a professional boxer the other 
on day who was disqualified for hitting low. He did 
of nothing so foolish as to walk out of the ring with 
as downcast head and shamefaced air, and, to his 
nd credit be it said, he was not sufficiently stupid to 
m- apologise either to his opponent or to the referee. 
ich Instead, he burst into tears of rage and opened up 
an a violent assault on one of the ring posts. That 
ard he went no further than this is to be attributed to 
the fact that he is only a very young convert to the 
il cause of reviving sport by the method of simplifica- 
o tion. When the movement grows, as it seems 
be certain to do, when his temperament is fully 
rolf developed, and when the great truth dawns on him 
| that no game or physical contest can be really 
a satisfactory to those taking part in it until all 
“ tules, all discipline, and all official control have 
e been abolished he will not waste his time hitting 
7 posts. He will just hit the referee (high or low) 
and thus strike a great blow (the harder it is the 
mE reater it will be) for Freedom To Do Anything 
son ou Like. 
Temperamental Tennis 
e oF The tennis players are pushing the movement 
art along with enthusiasm but they might do more. 
nice True, their time is fairly fully occupied by think- 
rced ing out new methods of making profits on an 
hich amateur basis, but the cause which so many of 
and them have at heart cannot be advanced rapidly 
Pins unless they adopt new and more vigorous methods. 
e as There was at one time a certain educational value 
in the spectacle of any well-known player deliber- 
fury ately hitting a ball into. the net after a doubtful 
un- line decision had been given in his or her favour. 
is of It had the helpful effect of insulting the opponent, 
- not the linesman, and the umpire, but all this was 
tue, counteracted by newspaper correspondents who, 
se a not having been informed about the Ultimate Goal, 
react insisted on writing about the ‘‘ fine sporting 
will spirit” of those who were distributing the insults. 
y of The day for these old-fashioned devices has passed. 
People have begun to wonder whether it really is 
rain- Sporting to demonstrate in front of thousands of 
lous. Spectators the opinion of a player that all the 
same § Officials are fools. And when doubts like that begin 
ntal. § ‘© arise it means that the time has come for new 
such and more drastic methods. 
such Cricketers have not played up very well. They 
-with @ are a timid, slow-witted lot without the crusading 
d be @ spirit. They all agree that not one of them has 
really been out when the umpire has pointed his 
Bare § finger heavenward as a sign of Ibw., but this is 
—and § an outworn expedient. There must be something 
can't 


more daring if foolish authority is to be under- 
mined and the game made really enjoyable. The 


To Blazes with the Referee 


By The Saturday Reviewer 


trouble with cricket is an internal one inherent in 
the game itself, and until the cricketers decide 
whether all the batsmen are to get centuries or all 
the bowlers are to get hat-tricks it is difficult to 
see just how they will line up with their comrades 
ir, other sports who are doing so much to flout the 


men who have been put in temporary charge of 
them. 


The really good propaganda work is being 
accomplished by the professional footballers. .They 
are urging that there should be two referees, one 
in each half of the playing pitch. To those of 
somewhat simple mind, those who lack subtlety, 
those whose mental processes work along straight 
lines, this may seem a treacherous betrayal. But 
the footballers know better than that. They prefer 
to kill refereeing by ridicule rather than by 
violence, and they rightly protest that it is the end 
which matters and not so much the means. 


The Sheep-like Mass 


The great trouble comes with those who play 
games because they like doing so, the unen- 
lightened mass who are content blindly to obey 
the ruling of referee or umpire, who still think it . 
undignified and unmannerly to dispute decisions, 
who have not yet been taught to quarrel and 
gesticulate and argue in public. But sheep-like 
as they are they can be won over to the cause if 
only the number of cups and “ prizes in kind ” 
can be multiplied a hundred fold. ‘‘ A convert a 
cup ’’ has proved in practice an admirable slogan. 


The time has come when the objects of the New 
Movement in Sport may be stated definitely and 
openly, without subterfuge or equivocation. Those 
objects are the abolition of all rules, all referees, 
all umpires, all linesmen, all touch judges, all 
officials who in any way, direct or indirect, attempt 
to control the play or players. Their day is done 
because few people take notice of them anyway. 
So why have them? They merely cause unneces- 
sary trouble and expense. 


The idea may seem fantastic but it is nothing 
of the sort, and its realisation would do far more 
for the cause of sport than all the resolutions of all 
the councils of the ruling bodies. Let us revert for 
a while to the primeval, let the law of the toma- 
hawk apply to the playing fields and the boxing 
rings. There would be many casualties, but that 
is what is needed. And at the end of a few weeks, 
when heads had been cracked, limbs broken and 
ankles splintered, the survivors would be content 
to go back to the days of discipline and decency. 
The referees would come into their own again, 
and the word sport would once more have a mean- 
ing. So let ‘‘ temperament ” have its head. It 
will run itself to death in a week or two. 
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Ireland—A Precedent 


By Lord Hanworth 


History repeats itself! Will that aphorism be 
illustrated in the near future from the recent 
troubles that have arisen between Ireland and 
England ? 


In 1785 William Pitt took up the question of the 
restrictions placed upon Irish trade in favour of 
Manchester as against Belfast. The question 
was rendered difficult in England by reason of the 
system which prevailed at Manchester and other 
manufacturing towns. It was then a citadel of 
protection, as strongly fortified as it was in the 
days of Cobden in defence of Free Trade. Pitt 
was a disciple of Adam Smith. In January, 1785, 
a scheme was framed by Pitt and his colleagues, 
and embodied in eleven resolutions and sent over 
to Dublin Castle. They were ultimately in Jan- 
uary 1785 submitted to the Irish Parliament by his 
Irish Secretary, Mr. Orde, and passed the House 
of Commons in Dublin without difficulty and 
through the House of Lords without any opposi- 
tion. The effect of them is summarised by Earl 


Stanhope in his Life of Pitt, vol. i, p. 265, as 
follows :— 


“ First to allow the importation of the produce 
or manufacture of other countries through Great 
Britain into Ireland, or through Ireland into Great 
Britain, without any increase of duty on that 


account. 


** Secondly in all cases where the duties on any 
article of the produce or manufacture of either 
country were different on importation into the 
other, to reduce them in the Kingdom where they 
were highest, down to the lower scale. 


‘* Thirdly—that whenever the gross hereditary 
revenue of Ireland should rise above £656,000 in 
any years of peace (the actual gross income at 
that time being £652,000), the surplus should be 
appropriated towards the support of the naval force 
of the Empire; and since this hereditary revenue 
was in the main derived from duties of Customs 
and Excise, any augmentation in them year by 
year would, as Pitt contended, exactly measure the 
growth of the prosperity of Ireland derived from 
striking off the shackles on her trade.” 


Pitt, on 22nd February, laid his proposals be- 
fore the English House of Commons in the form of 
a general resolution expressing the wish of the 
House for the final adjustment of the questions of 
the inter-relation of trade between the two coun- 
tries; but he took the opportunity thus afforded 
him of explaining the views he had formed, and 
the ultimate purpose that he had in mind. He 
spoke at his best. ‘‘ Adopt then,’’ he concluded, 
‘* that system of trade with Ireland that will have 
tended to enrich one part of the Empire without 
impoverishing the other, while it gives strength 
to both.”’ 


Opposition was at once displayed. Fox was the 
adversary of Free Trade. Lord North took the 
same side. Slow progress followed. The pro- 
posals were amended and brought on in the House 
on May 12, and the Bill that embodied them, after 


Pitt had thrown all his weight, authority, and 
power, into the support of it passed about the end 
of June. As they now stood amended the pro- 
posals contained in the Bill no longer found favour 
in Dublin. On the motion for leave to introduce 
it the Government majority fell to 18. Such a 
figure was indicative of future defeat, and the Bill 
was withdrawn amid rejoicings! Illuminations 
followed to celebrate the event, and illustrated the 
mutability of matters political. 


The loss of the propositions was a great blow to 
Pitt. He hoped for another and more favourable 
opportunity. It never came. ‘‘ Let us meet what 
has happened or whatever may happen,’’ he said, 
‘* with the coolness and determination of persons 
who may be defeated, but cannot be disgraced, and 
who know that those who distrust them are greater 
sufferers than themselves.” 


What did happen was the Act of Union! 


The Artistry of Food 
By H. Warner Allen 


English cooking at its best is equal to any in the 
world, but it is so rarely at its best. Like all art, 
cookery implies an infinite capacity for taking 
pains, and everything in modern life is planned to 
save the cook trouble with disastrous results to the 
food. Nearly every invention is aimed at debas- 
ing our sustenance. 


However, there are a few followers of André 
Simon left in England, and they do their best to 
react against the prevailing tendency. To them 
may be attributed the agitation now on foot to 
serve the cheese before the sweet. For cheese is 
the friend of all good wine, while the sweet can 
only be accompanied by certain sweet wines. The 
noble Claret or Burgundy that accompanies the 
meat fades into insignificance if its delicacy is 
— by the fireworks of ice-cream and the 
like. 


There are many wines and dishes which have an 
affinity one with another. Simon has laid it down 
that beef is the soul-mate of Claret, game of Claret 
and Burgundy, mutton and lamb of all red wines, 
chicken of Champagne—and pork and onions of 
large draught of ale.” 


Perhaps there are few who can indulge in the 
finer niceties of Simon’s rule. It is not always 
easy to serve one of the great Four of Bordeaux 
with grilled fillet of beef 4 la maitre d’hétel, au 
cresson, Colbert or Bercy, turning to ChAateau 
Ausone, the historic St. Emilion, for the same fillet 
a l’Alsacienne, Médicis, a la Parisienne or a la 
Princesse. 


Yet a sense of fitness demands the effort. I can 
assure my readers that there is no more agreeable 
accompaniment to a good Rausan-Ségla, say 4 
Rausan-Ségla of 1920, than a sirloin of beef a la 
Chatelaine, that is, with a ‘‘ purée’’ of chestnuts, 
while the sirloin in its English nakedness dwells 
in perfect harmony with Moutdén Rothschild, that 
— growth of Médoc, which ranks with the 

rst. 
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Might- Have-Been Affairs 


The Ministry of Lord Waterloo—By C. E. Bechhofer Roberts 


HE news of the foundering of the Empress 

I of Britain, en route to Canada with her 

cargo of delegates to the Ottawa Con- 
ference, was received in England at first with 
incredulity, then with horror, but then, apart of 
course from the private sorrow of those directly 
bereaved with what might almost have been mis- 
taken for feelings of relief. It was as if the nation’s 
tears had washed away certain doubts and hesita- 
tion previously held. But we anticipate. 

As is well known, only one survivor of the 
tragedy reached dry land, and his story was 
indubitably coloured by the anxieties and dangers 
through which he had passed. Yet his account of 
the last moments of two of the principal victims 
rings true. He relates that he saw Mr. Baldwin 
leaning over the side of the vessel, calmly in- 
different to the scenes around him, removing his 
pipe from his mouth to murmur a last jesting 
comment to his neighbour. So far as the survivor 
could hear this somewhat indistinct remark, it 
appeared to refer to some reminiscence of Mr. 
Baldwin’s undergraduate days at Cambridge. 
Thus Mr. Baldwin died, as he had lived, a charm- 
ing companion and one utterly unmoved by the 
critical circumstances in which his last hour was 
passed. Mr. Thomas, on the other hand, was ob- 
served making for that portion of the deck where 
the journalists were grouped, crying in a loud 
voice, ‘‘ You can tell the ‘ole world that Jimmie 
Thomas died game!’ It is reported that a look of 
chagrin crossed his face when he observed that 
none of the journalists had any hope of survival. 


Our A ngler Leader 


The political reactions of the tragedy were swift. 
The Conservative Party, bereft of its leader, looked 
round for a successor. Several names were 
suggested, but, as their holders had all achieved 
distinction in one or other walk of life, none of 
these was approved. It was felt that to choose a 
brilliant public personality would be an act of dis- 
respect both to the traditions of the Party and to 
Mr. Baldwin’s memory. So, in a manner some- 
what reminiscent of the conduct of American 
party conventions, the outstanding men were 
allowed to pair off in mutual destruction, and at last 
an elderly gentleman—previously unknown to fame 
but much respected in the county constituency 
which he, like his father and grandfather, had 
unobtrusively represented in the Commons for 
many years—was discovered in the smoking-room 
of the Flyfishers’ Club and put forward with 
acclamation as the obvious choice for leadership. 

Lord Waterloo (as he subsequently became) 
assured his Conservative colleagues that in no 
circumstances would he ever pursue a policy likely 
to commend itself to the rank and file of the Party, 
that he would always seek an accommodation with 
the Opposition minorities in the House, that he 
would regard it as his sacred duty to make the most 
generous concessions both to England’s creditors 


and her debtors, and indeed that he would seek in 
every way to carry out the sound political course 
established by his predecessor. Incredible as it 
must seem, the choice of this gentleman as Con- 


servative leader was opposed by two groups in the 
Party. 


The Stupid Rebels 


One, consisting of a few M.P.s, is supposed to 
have wished to see Mr. Churchill made leader ; the 
Party caucus, however, had no difficulty in dis- 
crediting this move on the ground that Mr. 
Churchill was notoriously ambitious, a quality that 
has always been considered undesirable in a Con- 
servative politician. The other dissentient group 
was led by Lord Beaverbrook, who pressed for the 
adoption of a Canadian-born candidate as one more 
likely to press for the speedy consummation of 
Empire Free Trade. Once again the Party caucus 
proved its wisdom; it pointed out that Empire 
Free Trade, or Free Trade within the Empire, 
might be a plank in the Conservative platform, but 
nobody would wish to-upset the platform by making 
such a plank part of the leader’s chair; moreover, 
the caucus insisted that it would be deplorable to 
permit any propagandist with a great popular 


following to seem to shape the Party’s public 
appeals. 


So Lord Waterloo was given the leadership of 
the Party and at once closeted himself with 
Viscount Snowden, Mr. Ramsay Muir and Mr. 
Lansbury in order to produce a statement of Con- 
servative aims that would be agreeable to all 
sections of political opinion. 


The Press, after a certain period of acrimony 
connected with the exclusive rights to publish the 
only existing photograph of the disaster, echoed 
the grief of a stricken nation. Punch was held to 
have touched the highest peak of good taste by 
printing a drawing of John Bull being patted con- 
solingly on the shoulder by a Trafalgar Square 
lion, which said to him, ‘* Well, John, I’m very 
sorry.” The Times in a long leading article 
remarked that this nation had often before been 
stricken to the heart by poignant tragedies, but 
had always survived with unfailing courage and 
determination to face the future whatever befell. 
Mr. Garvin expressed the same sentiment (or most 
of it) in a seven-column article in the Observer, 
headed ‘‘ Gone for Ever. What about it? Pack 
up the Nation’s Troubles! ’’ The Spectator, with 
decent reticence, reported the sad event in a few 
sobef sentences, adding as its only comment, ‘‘ We 
are very sorry this has happened.”” The Daily 
Herald remarked, with pbvious innuendo, that 
Mr. Montagu Norman was not on board the 
Empress of Britain for the fatal trip; but the 
Daily Telegraph countered this unseemly attack 
01 the policy and tactics of the Bank of England 
with the argument that Mr. Montagu Norman’s 
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absence from the vessel proved once again how 
prudent he and his fellow-directors were. 

The House of Commons was hastily summoned 
to a special session, at which the Premier, Mr. 
Ramsay McDonald, made a speech which was 
understood to express deep regret at the loss of so 
many valuable lives, while Mr. Lansbury, for the 
official Socialist Opposition, said he had never 
wept so much as when he heard the news, and 
Mr. Kirkwood (I.L.P.) said he had never laughed 
so much. The last speaker was called to order. 


The B.B.C. interrupted their usual programmes 
and broadcast (or, as they said, radiated) a special 
group of orchestral pieces which included Lizst’s 
Hungarian Rhapsody,’’ Rachmaninoff’s ‘* Pre- 
lude,’’ a bit of Bach, and a vocal rendering of that 
beautiful ballad entitled ‘‘ Trees.” As an 
alternative to this almost too highbrow programme, 
the London Regional Station radiated some other 
bits of Bach, and a vocal rendering of that ex- 
quisite ballad called ‘‘ Trees.’’ 


ESPITE the fact that for a long time there 
has been much talk, both in this country 
and abroad, about the coming conversion 

of the War Loan of 1917, the definite announce- 
ment by the Chancellor has been a sensational 
surprise to the public all over the world. 

When the Bank of England reduced its official 
rate to 2 per cent. on Thursday, July 7th, this was 
interpreted as a preliminary step to conversion, but 
the opinion was widely held that the Treasury 
intended first of all to sound the market as to its 
readiness for conversion. And it was generally 
anticipated that whereas the £140 millions 44 per 
cent. Treasury Bonds would be converted into a 
34 per cent. type, the big conversion of War Loan 
would follow iri October at the earliest. 


Previous Examples 


The offer to convert the gigantic amount of 
£201 thousand millions as a whole, leaving the 
option of conversion with the stockholder, is an 
undertaking of immense boldness, an undertaking 
without parallel in the history of international 
finance. Only a comparison with those other three 
conversion schemes, which are recorded in the 
annals of financial transactions can give a correct 
idea of the scope of the present scheme. These 
were: France in 1883 with a conversion of 
Fr. 7,000 millions of her 5 per cent War Loan into 
44 per cent. Consols, Germany in 1896 with a con- 
version of Marks 55 thousand millions of 4 
per cent. railway Bonds into a 34 per cent. bond 
and finally England in 1888 with a conversion of 
£500 millions 3 per cent. Consols into a 24 per 
cent. and 2} per cent. type. The importance of 
to-day’s conversion is evident by the fact alone 
that it represents a saving in interest of about 
£23 millions, which is 10 per cent. of the whole 
Consolidated Fund Service, the biggest item in our 
budget. 

No doubt, the Government before taking this 
great risk must have negotiated with the big 
banking and insurance interests to assure their 
willingness to convert. But this would hardly be 
sufficient to provide a full guarantee of ultimate 
success. In announcing the scheme, the Govern- 
ment appealed to the patriotism of the British 
Nation, and it knows, after the unique demonstra- 
tion of the self-sacrificing spirit of all.classes shown 


The Conversion Scheme 


By a Financial Correspondent 


during the last few months, that this appeal will 
not have been made in vain. 

There is no need to fear the foreign holders of 
War Loan either. The amount of the foreign 
holdings which was estimated by the Under- 
secretary of the Treasury some time ago as between 
£50 millions and 100 millions is not very large. 
Furthermore, it is reasonable to assume that the 
foreign holder will prefer to accept a reduction of 
interest amounting to 14 per cent. rather than to 
suffer the full effects of the depreciation of the 
pound by liquidating his holdings, which in most 
cases were purchased when sterling was still on a 
gold basis. Besides, the comparative stability of 
our finances gives that security to his investments, 
which cannot be easily found at this moment in 
any other international markets. 


Deflationary 


While the chief aim of this conversion offer is 
the saving of a very large amount to the nation, 
it is of equal importance to appreciate that the 
Government wants to bring about an all round 
reduction of interest charges. In Germany, a 
country where the political and financial situation 
has become too unstable to leave the initiative for 
necessary and important financial transactions in 
individual hands, this reduction of interest rates 
had to be enforced by dictatorial emergency decrees. 
A measure of this kind has to be looked upon as a 
deflationary one, and despite the obvious difference 
in political and economic conditions, the effect of 
the conversion scheme in this country will be 
deflationary too. 

For the reduction of interest to a 34 per cent. 
Jevel, which might be regarded fas the future 
standard rate, means a lower standard of living 
for those classes of small holders which throughout 
the years of the economic crisis have suffered most. 
It is only fair, therefore, to expect that the rate of 
interest on over-drafts and cash advances as well 
as the income tax will be adjusted to the new 
interest level in the not too distant future. The 
policy of a continuous lowering of the standard of 
living has been extended at last to the money 
markets; money is cheap and plentiful. But this 
country still awaits a fundamental and world-wide 
change of trade conditions, which alone would 
enable us to make full use of all these opportunities. 
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HAVE dined in many queer places, and in 

I strange company, but the queerest of all was 

when I was féted by a tribe of savages in the 

North West corner of Papua, on the Western bank 

of the Ok Tedi, or Alice River. Unofficially 

cannibals, and certainly head-hunters, they took 

me to their bosoms as a friend because I was lucky 
enough to save the chief’s pet goat ! 

I was prospecting for gold on the Upper Fly 
River and its tributaries. My head boy was a 
native of Daru Island; a faithful, lion-hearted 
savage whom one could not help liking. He had 
an unpronounceable name, and I at once 
re-christened him Boco, which in my youth vaguely 
described an incredibly ugly face with a prominent 
nose. His proboscis was not prominent as we know 
it, but was striking enough to warrant attention; a 
round, flattish blob, like a huge, black toadstool. 
He had been up the Fly River and all its 
tributaries with other ‘‘ diggers,’’ and with a party 
of Malay bird collectors, consequently he knew the 
country well, and several of the dialects. 

After leaving the Fly, we went up the Black and 
Palmers River and found traces of gold in the river 
bed, which we ‘‘ panned ”’ out in the usual way. 
A few days later we went downstream in our native 
canoe, turning up the other branch of the Fly at 
D’Albertis Junction, and into the Ok Mart. The 
canoe was the ordinary native kind converted to my 
design, with a smal! well, deck and awning for 
greater comfort. It was the hollowed-out bole of a 
hard-wood tree, 30 feet long and 15 inches wide. 
There were no outriggers, but a long projecting 
prow, flat on the upper surface for about five feet 
and ending in a point six inches wide. The paddlers 
stood erect, and dipped their long-handled paddles 
into the water with only a slight bend of the body. 


The Crocodile's Jaws 


I rarely left the canoe for long, or wandered far 
afield, partly because of the difficult going on 
shore and to avoid crocodiles and snakes. I had 
one adventure with a croc. lower down the river, 
which, though uncomfortable, had its amusing 
side. Boco and I were ploughing our way through 
some rather marshy country, some distance from 
the river, when we came upon a small creek; too 
wide to jump and too deep to ford without swim- 
ming. Boco, looking round, saw a length of stout 
tendril of some kind of creeper suspended in the 
middle of the water from an overhanging tree 
which grew on the other side. He cut a long stick, 
and hooked the tendril over to our side. Then, 
tying a knot in it, he stood on the bank, and, taking 
a firm hold of it higher up, hurled himself with 
a wild ‘‘ Whoop ”’ of joy into space. He put his 
feet down and stood on the top of the knot which 
just brushed the surface of the water as it swished 
across. 

Out he swung, across and back again, working 
his body up and down until he got up enough 
momentum to swing right over and drop on the 


Lucullus of the South Seas 


By Peter Melville 


other side. He looked so like a comic black edition 
of Tarzan of the Apes, who in the days of silent 
films, used to traverse incredible distances in this 
manner, that I simply doubled up with laughter. 
But my mirth was short-lived. The bank suddenly 
gave way under my feet, and I dropped plump 
on the back of a sleeping crocodile, who woke up 
with a frightful heave and nearly hurled me into 
the creek. I grabbed wildly at an overhanging tree 
branch, and pulled myself up, my feet just clearing 
an ugly pair of savagely snapping jaws. Immedi- 
ately a score of angry pin-pricks on my hands and 
wrists warned me that an army of ants on 
the branch were taking exception to my intrusion. 
But I hung on like grim death, just out of reach 
of those ugly jaws, although the ants soon ran up 
my arms, neck and face, and, getting under my 
shirt, assailed my underarms and chest. It was 
absolute agony but I simply dared not let go. As 
{ swung inwards, I saw that my feet were over 
sound bank again, and, at the third swing I let go, 
dropping in safety just above the broken place. 


Peace ! Peace ! 


Boco then crossed the creek to my side, by the 
Tarzan method, and for the next ten minutes 
slapped and pinched me to get rid of the ants, 
which had almost buried their heads in my skin. 
Back in camp, [ stripped and soaked myself in 
liquid iodine, which stung like blazes, but allayed 
the irritation of the bites. I was a vivid, yellowish- 
brown colour when I had finished, and the stain 
remained in evidence for several days. 

Early one morning, looking, with my stained 
face, like a half-breed Chinaman, I was out alone 
with my 12-bore shotgun, when I came across an 
unusual sight. A miserable specimen of a farm- 
yard goat was being slowly strangled by a huge 
python, a few feet in front of me. I blew the 
reptile’s head off at short range with my gun, un- 
coiled the still writhing body, which must have 
measured 14 feet, and was feeling the goat over 
for broken bones, when two savages, wearing the 
insignia of head-hunters, suddenly appeared, shout- 
ing and yelling. 

** Sambio! Sambio! ’’ (‘* Peace! Peace! ’’) they 
cried, making friendly gestures. One of them 
picked up the goat, and they beckoned me to follow 
them. I did so, and we very soon came to a clear- 
ing in which a fairly large village was built. They 
bellowed out the good news (Boco told me later) : 
‘The goat is saved! The Malay has 
saved the goat !’’ and Ied me in triumph to their 
Chief. Men, women, children, and tame pigs 
were running in all directions, but I saw no other 
goats. I could not understand a word they said, 
except the often repeated expression, ‘‘ Sambio!”’ 

I was standing in the middle of a howling mob 
feeling rather foolish, when Boco pushed his way 
to the front. The plucky devil had heard my shot 
and the shouts of the two savages, and had come 
running after us thinking I had been captured, 
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He was armed to the teeth with a rifle of mine, 
his own spear and two hunting knives, and had 
meant to rescue me or die in the attempt. He 
spoke to the Chief in a dialect they both under- 
stood, and then explained to me what had 
happened. The goat was a sacred animal—the 
only one in the village—captured in a foray down 
stream, and was the apple of the Chief’s eye. It 
had wandered into the jungle, and would have come 
to a sad end if I had not intervened. The Chief 
thought I was a Malay, after bird-of-paradise, but 
would forgive me for that if I would honour him 
with my presence that evening at a grand kai-kai 
(dinner and dance). Meanwhile, would I accept 
some presents of fruit, sago and other delicacies ? 


1 arrived at the village, before it was too dark 
to see, and was escorted with loud acclamations to 
the Dubu, or man house—a long, narrow hut with 
a pointed roof, built of poles, grass and leaves, 
with a raised wooden floor and open at one end. 
The centre pole at the entrance was decorated with 
gaily painted boards to represent war canoes, and 
woven grass shields decorated with shells. All 
around the walls were hung native ornaments, 
skulls of pigs and alligators, and brightly coloured 
skins. The human heads I had seen adorning 
most of the huts in the morning had been removed, 
for they had now learned I was a white man, and 
were afraid I would report the matter to the nearest 
Resident Magistrate. I was then shown the out- 
side of the unmarried girls’ house, the married 
quarters, and was invited into the Chief’s abode 
until the feast was ready. 


And So To Bed 


Squatting on the grass in two rows, the Chief 
and I at one end of a long strip of fine matting (the 
other end being unoccupied), we ate our meal al 
fresco. It was a wonderful spread of the reach and 
grab variety. Fish (fresh and heavily smoked), 
sweet potatoes, yams, bananas, a mush of cocoanut, 
sucking pig, and sago were all I dared to sample, 
but there seemed to be scores of other dishes un- 
known to me. Two, which looked very tasty but 
which I could not bring myself to tackle were 
snake cutlets and a kind of fricassee of edible slug ! 
Boco told me later I had missed the bonne-bouche 
of the whole meal. I was treated with great defer- 
ence, and sat slightly nearer the mat table than 
the chief host, while the lesser menfolk sat at full 
arm’s length away down each side. 


The whole clearing was brilliantly lighted with 
torches—tufts of grass dipped in some kind of 
resin and tied on to long bamboos—which two old 
women renewed when they were burnt out. After 
kai-kai followed interminable dances. Troupes of 
girls, women, boys and men, older men, then girls 
again, took the stage in rapid succession; stamp- 
ing, slapping naked thighs, ‘‘ shimmy-shaking,”’ 
grunting, advancing, retreating, twirling, and then 
stamping again, until my brain reeled. Then came 
a solo dance by a sort of witch doctor—a finely- 
built man hung with necklaces of sharks’ teeth 
and boars’ tusks, and wearing a wonderful head- 
dress of paradise plumes and coloured grasses. 
An interval for refreshments, and I took myself 
home to bed! 


The Politician as Prophet 


Mr. Hoover (as candidate for the Presidency); 
‘‘ The outlook of the world to-day is for the 

greatest commercial expansion in_history.’’"— 

July 27th, 1928. 

Mr. ANDREW MELLON, Secretary U.S. Treasury; 
The high tide of prosperity will continue.”’— 

September, 1928. 

LorD SNOWDEN : 

“It is ridiculous to say that this country is on 
the verge of bankruptcy.’’—August 16th, 1931. 

‘‘ It became plain to me in the early part of the 
year that we were on the verge of bankruptcy.””— 
August 18th, 1931. 

** T see no reason why sterling should depreciate 
to any substantial extent or length of time.’’— 
September 21st, 1931. 

‘“* Again I would emphasise the soundness of 
our financial position.”’—July 30th, 1981. 

‘* A National Government is out of 
question.’’—August 16th, 1931. 

Mr. BALDWIN: 

““ This year my right honourable friend (Mr. 
Churchill) has put the coping stone on this edifice 
by restoring the Gold Standard, and I am proud 
tu think that, small as my personal share may have 
been, I took some share in every one of these steps, 
and have the honour of being the head of the 
Government which has accomplished this final 
step.’’-—May 25th, 1925. 

‘* Don’t be unduly depressed. The industrial 
Situation is not without hope in this country 
to-day.’’—October 12th, 1928. 

outlook is hopeful and _ propitious.’’— 
May 2lst, 1929. 

Mr. WINSTON CHURCHILL : 

““T have set up a gold standard and set an 
example to all the nations of Europe, an 
example which they are seeking to follow :’’— 
December 11th, 1925. 

‘* The continuance of the Government's policy of 
liquidating the surplus miners, if steadily pursued, 
would in two, certainly in three years, reduce the 
problem of the unemployed miner and _steel- 
worker to a very small place in the national life.” 
—May 8th, 1929. 

Mr. Ramsay McDONALD : 

‘“* The Country cannot go far wrong as long as 
the Labour Government is in office. There is a 
confidence reposed in the Labour Government 
abroad which is not reposed in any other 
Government.’’—March 11th, 1931. 

Mr. J. H. THomas: 

‘*] have a complete cure for Unemployment. 
A few people, of course, won’t work but 
for all ordinary forms of Unemployment, yes.’’— 
September 27th, 1929. 

Mr. NEVILLE CHAMBERLAIN : 

‘*T am satisfied that after the difficult times we 
have gone through prosperity is gradually 
returning to the land.’’—May 27th, 1929. 

Mr. J. M. Keynes: 

‘‘In the midst of these economic troubles we 
must remember their temporary character. They 
will certainly be followed by an upward move 
ment,’’—June 26th, 1930. 
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STORY 


Syrinx 


By Robert Angus 


HREE candles burned fitfully on the table. 

The boy with his head in his hands stared 

rather wearily at the book. Non semel et 

satyros eluserat illa sequentes et . . . deos umbro- 
saque silva... rus habet. 

Very slowly he made it out. ‘‘ More than once 
had she eluded the pursuing satyrs and whatso- 
ever gods the shady wood and fruit-bearing field 
possessed .. .”” Becoming interested, he went 
on ‘‘ Returning from the hill Lyczeus Pan saw her, 
his head encircled with pine-needles, and ad- 
dressed these words to her .. .”” Unfortunately 
the words are unknown, because the god to whom 
the story was being related at this point fell asleep. 
Ovid, however, continues. ‘‘ The nymph, spurn- 
ing his prayers, fled along the pathless ways till 
she came to the placid river Ladon’s sandy banks.”’ 

‘* Pan, when he thought he had already seized 
Syrinx, instead of the body of the nymph held 
nothing but marshy reeds, And when he sighed, 
his breath moving in the reeds, they gave forth 
a low sound as though complaining to him.”’ 

Much struck by this, the boy paused, thinking 
about it. Suddenly, overwhelmingly, an ear- 
piercing scream sounded outside his window, ter- 
rifying him. Shakily he went over to the window. 
All was dark, silent as the grave. Shuddering, he 
shut the window. 

He returned to his book again. Ovid, however, 
no longer attracted him. He decided to go to bed. 
He was reading—the three candles were again 
burning on the table—when somebody called to 
him, softly, outside the window. He went and 
opened it and was surprised to find it was not yet 
dark. There was nobody there; but turning the 
corner of the house, he thought he detected a 
slight form passing quickly under an arch, and 
so into a field and out of sight. 

He jumped through the window, intending to 
pursue it and see who it was. Finding the path, 
he struck across the field in the direction of a wood, 
about two hundred yards away. As_ he 
approached the wood he again perceived the figure 
of the person he was pursuing. She—it was a 
young girl—stopped and beckoned to him. 

He hurried up, breathing rather heavily. The 
girl smiled at him, showing dainty little teeth, but 
said nothing. The boy trembled violently, and 
suddenly perceived he had nothing to say to her. 
How should he explain this extraordinary pursuit 
of her ? 

The girl apparently didn’t expect any explana- 
tion, for she turned quickly and hurried away. 

When she was almost out of sight the boy 
pulled himself together. He couldn’t let her go 
like this: he must speak to her: he must explain 
toher. Besides he wanted to speak to her! 

This time, however, when he followed her, she 
Started to run, gaily, as if enjoying it. 


The running became faster. The boy found 
himself panting. He could feel his limbs getting 
heavier. He wondered that she could run so fast! 

They threaded rapidly among the trees, jump- 
ing small ditches, winding in and out among 
hollows and broken stumps. 

The boy increased his pace, making a last, and 
it seemed to him, rather despairing effort. But 
just when he was altogether giving up hope the 
girl stumbled against something and fell down. 
She scrambled to her feet at the precise moment 
that the boy arrived on the scene. He laughed. 
‘Got you!’ he exclaimed and threw his arms 
delightedly around her, just as if they had been 
playing an understood game together. 

With an absolutely ear-piercing and terrifying 
scream ringing in his ears, he awoke. He found 
himself—this is the extraordinary part about his 
dream !—standing in the middle of the wood, 
clasping in his arms the smooth trunk of a silver 
birch. 

Trembling with the cold and the fright he had 
received, he returned to bed. 

Six months later he had the same dream, pre- 
cisely similar in every detail. The significance 
of the dream frightened him. He wondered what 
it was all about. After thinking a great deal 
about it, he concluded: “ Well, at least I can alter 
it in one detail. I'll chop the tree down! We'll 
see what happens then! ”’ 

Thoroughly satisfied, he stole out next day with 
an axe and began to search in the wood for the 
tree. It was by no means easy. He thought he 
knew the tree; but at night, and in a dream, all the 
most important details are easily falsified. 

He discovered—a thing that he had not been 
aware of—that in the middle of the wood there was 
an old quarry, almost surrounded with bushes. 
about twenty feet across, and filled to the brim with 
cold, black, dirty-looking water. Perhaps twenty- 
five or thirty yards from this stood the tree he was 
looking for. 

He had no difficulty in recognising it. Its 
straight trunk ran up without a branch almost to 
the summit. He felt rather sorry when he looked 
at it. It was a beautiful tree! However, he had 
come out to cut it down, and cut it down he would! 
He set about it heartily. With a very few well- 
directed strokes he made a groove in one side, and 
from the other, pushing violently, pushed it over. 
With a loud crash it hit the ground, and sprawled 
stupidly there. 

The boy thought: ‘‘ Even on the ground—it 
may get in my way. It may attract me in some 
stupid way.” 

He dragged it some distance, and pushed it 
under a clump of heavy creepers, brambles and 
small bushes. Then, feeling much lighter-hearted, 
he went home. 
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Two months later the dream returned. More 
vividly than ever. 

This time, subconsciously, the boy knew that 
he wis dreaming. Again he saw the girl 
disappearing round the corner. Hastily he fol- 
lowed her, determined to catch her before she 
reached the wood. But, as usual, she was too 
quick for him. She opened the gate and fled away 
in the direction of the tree. 

He felt satisfied, deep down inside him, that he 
would not be hindered by the tree. Again he 


found himself running, but light-heartedly this 
time, laughing inside him at the fantastic dance 
she was leading him. 

He felt stronger than he had in his previous 


dreams. He was gaining on her. She stumbled, 
and again he came up to her. Laughing—as he 
had always done—he threw his arms round her. 
A piercing ear-splitting scream assailed him. 
But, this time, it was his own. He _ was 
struggling in the water, the black, smelling water 
of the quarry. The dreadful cold of the stone- 
encircled water numbed his arms and his legs. 
He beat about rather helplessly. The effect of the 
shock, his violent running, and the paralysing 
cold was too much for him. As he sank, a faint 
noise came from the edge of the pond. It was a 
gentle wind whispering through the bushes, 
making, as it seemed, a faint, complaining, 
querulous sound, as though of an injured deity. 


FILMS By 


Thunder Below. Directed by Richard Wallace. 
Plaza. 


Hell’s House. 
Capitol. 
Der Hauptmann von Koépenick. 

Richard Oswald. Cambridge. 


ALLULAH BANKHEAD makes her re- 
appearance in the new picture at the Plaza 
this week. ‘‘ Thunder Below ”’ is a better film 
than ‘‘ The Cheat,’’ which was her last vehicle, 
but beyond saying that it is difficult to be en- 
thusiastic. The triangle, enlarged for a brief 
period into a quadrilateral, forms the basis for the 
story; Tallulah Bankhead hurls herself into the 
arms of her husband’s best friend, played by Paul 
Lukas, not once, but again and again, in an en- 
deavour to make the embrace a lasting one. Un- 
fortunately for her the best friend, while avowing 
his love for her, will not deprive the husband of 
the comfort of her presence. Tiring at length of 
leading her horse to the water only to find him un- 
willing to drink, she changes the direction of her 
throw and hurls herself first into the arms of 
another man and then from a high place. 


Directed by Howard Higgin. 
Directed by 


The position of Paul Lukas, who is as sym- 
pathetic as ever, is untenable. Att first there is 
little to stop him running away with his friend’s 
wife except the possibility of a black eye; but 
when the husband goes blind, he is compelled not 
only to put off the adventure, but to keep the hus- 
band going by doing his job for him. In the 
circumstances he is a fool to remain in this mos- 
quito infested spot in Central America. ‘‘ The 
fiend is at my elbow, and tempts me, saying to me, 
‘ Gobbo, Launcelot Gobbo, good Launcelot,’ or 
‘ good Gobbo,’ or ‘ good Launcelot Gobbo, use 
your legs, take a start and run away.’ My con- 
science says, ‘ No; take heed, honest Launcelot ; 
take heed, honest Gobbo’ ; or, as aforesaid, 
‘honest Launcelot Gobbo; do not run; scorn 
running with thy heels.’”’ In a similar state of 
indecision Paul Lukas budges not until Tallulah 
Bankhead turns in desperation to yet another 
man; then he moves quickly enough, but, having 
squeezed the quadrilateral back to its triangular 


Mark Forrest 


shape, budges no more, and the wife prefers to 
spill her brains on the rocks below. 

“ Hell’s House,”’ at the Capitol, has an unusual 
setting, the story being laid in a reformatory 
school. Junior Durkin plays the chief part, that 
of a boy who is sent to an American Borstal be- 
cause he won’t “ split’? on his employer. The 
inside of a school of correction is an unpleasant 
sight, if this film is to be believed. With the aid 
of gangster and newspaper stories, and now with 
this, America is succeeding in building up for 
herself an unenviable reputation. This continual 
use of the cinema for the purpose of bruiting 
abroad the weaknesses of a country’s system of 
government to that country’s obvious disadvan- 
tage is in curious contrast to the Russian ideas of 
exploiting the same medium. 

In ‘‘ Hell’s House ’’ one is shown how the pro- 
mise of learning a trade is diverted into stacking 
bricks; how no letters are allowed out of the 
building except under censorship ; how a boy with 
a weak heart, put into solitary confinement, is 
allowed to die, and there are a lot of other un- 
pleasant revelations. I doubt whether the picture 
will be popular, though the direction is sound and 
the acting, particularly of Junior Durkin, is com- 
petent. It needs, however, direction wholly out 
of the ordinary to make a story such as this 
entertaining. 

‘“* The Road to Life ’’ comes off on Sunday and 
is being replaced at the Cambridge by ‘‘ The 
Captain of Coepenick.’’ This is a German picture 
with English explanatory titles and the story is 
founded upon that famous hoax which a cobbler 

. played upon a town in Germany in 1906. Even 
Mr. Cole in the heyday of his impudence never 
conceived, or if he did, never carried out, a piece 
of impertinence so delicious as the one perpetrated 
by Wilhelm Voigt, excellently played by Max 
Adalbert, 

The inexorable nature of the German machine 
and the wretched plight of the poor pawn ate em- 
phasised by the ponderous tempo which quickens 
slightly when Voigt begins his hoax. This is a 
very fine picture, beautifully photographed and 
directed with a thorough attention to detail. 
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THE THEATRE OF THE WEEK By Gilbert Wakefield 


Savoy Follies. Savoy Theatre. 


T the moment of my writing this, there are 
A no less than five theatres in the West End 
of London presenting Non-Stop entertainments. 
With one exception, these Non-Stop shows are 
vaudeville entertainments. And yet, not so many 
months ago, we were being told that vaudeville 
was ‘‘dead.’” What is the explanation of its 
sudden revival? Is it the weather ?—the reputed 
cheapness of the prices of admission ?—the quality 
—or quantity—of the ‘‘ turns” presented? Is it 
the bawdry—or the ‘‘ Girls ’’—or what ? 


But perhaps you do not know precisely what a 
Non-Stop entertainment is. Let me explain, then. 
that from 2 p.m. till midnight a vaudeville pro- 
gramme is repeated—I imagine about five times 
daily — with an interval of only a few minutes 
between each repetition. 


Now, although the entertainment stops, or at 
any rate pauses, every now and then, it has no 
specific ending or beginning so far as the audi- 
ences are concerned. You go in when you like, 
and you leave when you like. There is nothing, 
so far as I can see, to prevent you staying in the 
theatre from two o’clock till midnight, seeing the 
same programme half-a-dozen times: nothing, 
that is, except the rank incompetence of nearly all 
the artists. 


The Charm of Informality 


The prices are, roughly, the same as_ those 
charged by cinemas, the most expensive seats 
costing about six shillings. Which isn’t, when 
you come to think of it, an abnormally low price 
for a third-rate variety entertainment! Value for 
money, therefore, cannot be the explanation of 
their popularity. What is, then? I fancy their 
attraction lies in what I can only describe as the 
general informality of the proceedings, You wish 
to while away an hour or two, in a place where 
you can smoke and drink and talk; where you 
don’t have to ‘‘ dress ’’ or book a seat beforehand ; 
a place to ‘‘ blow in to,’’ at a moment’s notice. 


In the days before the cinema went “ talkie,’’ 
there were picture-palaces to supply this often 
Strong-felt want. You ‘“‘ blew to the 
“ movies,’’ and it mattered nothing if you saw the 
last part of a picture first, and the first part 
ninety minutes later. But, now that the cinema 
is mimicking the theatre, its audiences must like- 
wise ape the theatre-audiences. They must be in 
their places from the very beginning; they must 
not talk; they cannot sleep. No longer can you 
“blow in ”’ to the places. 


And not only are these Non-Stop entertainments 
doing what the ‘‘ movies ’’ used to do; from the 
man’s point of view, they are doing it incompar- 
ably better. The cinema has always been a rather 
womanish thing. Its stories, with some rare and 
honourable exceptions, have always been more 


suited to the female than the male intelligence. 
And its Temperance bars, with their piles of 
chocolate-boxes, have always been a dreary and 
disgusting spectacle in men’s eyes. The Non- 
Stop shows are at least superbly masculine. Their 
jokes and songs and sketches may be poor stuff 
intellectually; but at least they’re bawdy. Their 
‘* Girls’? may not be beautiful; but at least one 
is conscious that they’re there for the delight of 
man. And the bars sell better stuff than tea. 


‘* Savoy Follies ”’ is not, I must hasten to advise 
you, a Non-Stop show. ‘There is one perform- 
ance nightly at 8.40; there are matinées each Mon- 
day and Friday at 2.30. And the prices of admis- 
sion are those prevailing in all ordinary West 
End theatres. So far as quality, however, is con- 
cerned, the show at the Savoy is incomparably 
superior. I should have an uneasy conscience for 
a long time if I failed to mention that the company 
is not a very strong one, and that, apart from Mr. 
Gillie Potter’s monologues, the first half of the 
programme is—well, pace Mr. St. John Ervine, 
so good that you need to hurry over dinner to be 
there in time. But after the Interval, Mr. Hal 
Swain’s band, which is ‘* peppy ’’ without being, 
even to my Edwardian ears, offensive, reopened 
the proceedings in a manner which foreshadowed 
livelier things than we had hitherto been offered. 
And, sure enough, the second part was excellent. 


Good Nonsense 


There was Mr. Justice (Gillie) Potter’s ‘* Judicial 
Pronouncement,”” which was not only superla- 
tively good nonsense, but a superlatively fine 
satire on the Bench. There were Miss Florence 
Desmond’s imitations, which I understand are ex- 
cellent—though, unfortunately, I had never even 
heard of some of the Hollywood film-stars she was 
imitating, and am not, therefore, able to judge 
whether they were all as life-like as undoubtedly 
was her ‘‘ Tallulah Bankhead.”’ It wasn’t until 
this second part, too, that we saw the more de- 
lightful side of Mr. Stanley Holloway’s dual per- 
sonality. Earlier in the evening, in a voice which 
was certainly strong and melodious, he had sung 
a very dreadful ballad. He had also indulged in 
one of those rather too familiar burlesques of 
Victorianism. But when, after greatly surprising 
us by imitating several birds and animals, he pro- 
ceeded to tell us the astonishing adventure of 
Young Albert at the Blackpool Zoo—well, here 
was something equal to the Folly of Pelissier. 


I have already mentioned Mr. Gillie Potter twice. 
I understand he is, or was, a very well-known wire- 
less entertainer. I can easily believe that, in so 
far as an invisible entertainer can be amusing. 
Mr. Potter is amusing ‘‘ on the ether.” What I 
refuse to believe, is that he is not fifty times 
funnier when visible. To appreciate at its full 
value that extraordinary blend of superficial non- 
sense and allusive—and elusive—satire, you must 
not only hear the resonant and cultured voice, but 
also contemplate the calm and serious face! 
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N EW NOVELS 


Bred in the Bone. By Eden Phillpotts. Hutchin- 
son. 7s. 6d. 


Skerrett. By Liam O’Flaherty. Gollancz 7s. 6d. 


Dicky Chimes. By Philip Knightrider. 
7s. 6d. 


M*: PHILLPOTTS and Mr. O’Flaherty in 

Bred in the Bone” and Skerrett ”’ 
have a great deal in common—Mr. Phillpotts self- 
consciously, Mr. O’Flaherty quite unconsciously. 
They are both more concerned with the reactions of 
their characters than that they (the characters) 
should successfully fulfill their roles as hero and 
heroine. That they do amply fulfill these roles is 
rather by accident than by design. Both the books 
are psychological studies dealing not primarily 
with events but with the consequences of the 
events. 


Cape. 


Thus Mr. Phillpotts in his foreword: ‘‘ While 
chance opens this story on the lines of detective 
fiction . . . . I would ask the reader to believe 
that character, not crime, inspires it. Character 
is destiny, and upon that text the trilogy, of which 
this is the first volume, has been composed.” 


But the undercurrent of crime in ‘‘ Bred in the 
Bone’”’ is more apparent than Mr. Phillpotts 
would have us believe, and though it is certainly 
built up on character, a part of it certainly has its 
foundation in crime. You have only to read a 
short way before you realise that Mr. Phillpotts, 
though he intended to be immersed in the charac- 
ters that made the crime possible, has a sneaking 
delight in the crime itself. There is no reason why 
he should not have, for it is a very good crime; 
and the fact that the characters, in themselves, are 
fine psychological material, need not after all be 
impaired by a good crime. 


This is the way it happened: the two brothers 
Bryden were in love with Avis Ullathorne, but as 
Avis was in love with the younger, he and she 
murder Lawrence and manage to hide their crime 
from the law. It is novel and very entertaining 
to read a crime story from the point of view of the 
criminals (criminals, too, that are successful in 
avoiding detection) and to watch Mr. Phillpotts 
labouring at his self-imposed task of tracing the 
effect of their murder on the murderers is 
diverting. Avis had the germ in her bone and. 
though Peter actually carried through and disposed 
of the body, it is quite certain that this new crime 
was Avis’ responsibility. Her own father had 
murdered his brother for financial gain and the 
effect of the second murder on Avis is frightening. 
Immensely calculating, immensely strong and 
ruthless (yet capable of loving her husband with 
the same strength and vehemence) she never for 
one instant regrets what she has instigated. She 
had character enough for the two and it is not 
until she realises that Peter’s mind is in revolt at 
their action that she gives up hope of saving him 


and leaves him to his madness. The effect on her 
‘partner was so different from that on herself that 
it was out of her comprehension. Peter Bryden 
murdered his brother for love of his brother’s 
fiancée and when the first joy of possessing her 
had passed off he began unconsciously and rather 
late in the day to regret his now dead brother. 
From there to seeing his brother’s ghost is but a 
short step and from there to his suicide, a shorter. 


This is a fine study (even if somewhat laboured) 
and Mr. Phillpotts will assuredly enhance his re- 
putation, while we in our turn eagerly await the 
second and third volumes of his trilogy. Knowing 
what we do of Avis Ullathorne we shudder for the 
eventual sanity of the new Ullathorne and what 
may be in the years to come. _ But, in fairness, 
Mr. Phillpotts must come off that fine horse of 
his and admit to its being an excellent crime story. 


Liam O’Flaherty has written a novel to prove 
how much of sadness and misery men and women 
can bring on themselves. Fate may have blows 
in store for those of us whom she particularly dis- 
likes but it is possible to get a blow back every 
now and then when she isn’t looking. 


David Skerrett and his wife leave Galway to 
take up their lives as schoolmaster and_ school- 
marm in the lonely island of Nara. They both 
end up, after misery, in mad asylums. It is a sad, 
wild tale and first my sympathy was for the woman, 
then for the man. There were difficulties for both 
of them, for neither realised which way events 
were heading them. He, wilful and longing 
always to be the leader, boastful and very strong 
in mind and body; she, made to suffer great 
loneliness and unhappiness, taking to drink and 
not finding it in her heart to forgive or to help 
him. 


Mr. O’Flaherty wrings our hearts as well as his 
own. He writes of the horrors and the sadness 
not as of value in themselves, but as the factors 
that drove David Skerrett and his wife to the 
lonely madhouse. He, far more than Mr. Phill- 
potts, is inspired by character and not by plot. 


“Dicky Chimes”’ is very different and no 
psychological troubles are to be found in its pages. 
It is very odd, very sensual, very simple. 
amazingly badly written in parts, amazingly en- 
tertaining in others. Mr. Knightrider can tell a 
story but his English becomes at times so involved 
as to be excruciating and not at all amusing. The 
whole book is topsy-turvy—what one may con- 
demn on one page becomes the author’s crown and 
glory on the next, and so on. His greatest asset 
is his seeming authenticity; he reads more as 
history (and history at its best, its most interest- 
ing) than as romance; and his next best asset is 
his humour, which bubbles over at the slightest 
provocation. But again, his humour is very apt 
to be of the coarse variety; even so, written with 
seemingly simple ingenuity, the very ‘‘ coarse 


bits can be recommended to maiden 
A.A. 


the like. 
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EUROPE UNDER THE SCALPEL. 


The Discovery of Europe. By Paul Cohen- 
Portheim. Duckworth. 10s. 6d. net. 


HIS is one of those exasperating books by 
clever people who want to tell us what we 
should think about ourselves. Not, on that 
account, a bad book or a dreary book. On the 
contrary it is brilliant, and a great deal of it is 
true. Mr. Cohen-Portheim has the advantage of 
knowing his subject far more intimately than do 
most lecturers: he has blood relationships in 
France, he is well read in modern history, is a 
biting observer, and has a cool detached mind. 
But Mr. Cohen-Portheim is so detached that at 
moments he seems to be lecturing to some stellar 
audience on that cheesemite, man, subgenus Euro- 
pean man, and his reader, being the mite under 
dissection, is conscious of a mild feeling of irrita- 
tion at the process. Nevértheless, the mites will 
find it worth while to overcome an irritation partly 
due perhaps to an inappropriate, if catchy, title. 


To begin with the end, Mr. Cohen-Portheim’s 
moral is ‘‘ Europa fara da se.’’ Rather it is the 
Leitmotiv of his thought, for in one form and 
another the idea recurs throughout the book, en- 
forced by cogent argument and subtle reflection. 
believe,’’ says this refreshingly enlightened 
author, ‘‘ there will be a European re-birth, a 
Renaissance once more. I believe that England 

is destined to take the lead in the 

. . . Europe will be to that new world 
civilisation much what Athens was to European 
civilisation : its fount and core.’’ No sane person 
can dissent from these hopes. As to America, Mr. 
Cohen-Portheim takes up position at the outset. 
‘“* American influence is, I believe, fatal to Europe. 
American ideals and practices may be right for 
America—I know nothing of that and it is a prob- 
lem for America. What I do know is that they 
are the very negation of all that is typically, and 
in the best sense, European.’’ These are things 
that are rarely said and cannot be said too often. 


Mr. Cohen-Portheim pours just scorn on 
transatlantic quantitative standards; he exhorts us 
to stand up for ourselves and not become deeper 
victims to the inferiority complex that he observes 


in Europe since the war. He is perhaps not quite 
so successful in defining what he means by 
“ European,”’ and it is not unfair to say that his 
Europe is really the Mediterranean civilisation 
handed down from Greece and Rome with added 
touches from Jerusalem and Arabia and a strong 
spice from England, which, as he well points out, 
has always stood a little aside from the main 
current, and has therefore perhaps added to it 
elements of special value. There is a striking 
chapter on the Decadence of Europe that preceded 
and, in Mr. Cohen-Portheim’s view, largely 
caused the war; not in the sense in which 
“‘ decadence ’’ used to be applied to the French, 
the crass stupidity of which term he flagellates, 
but as meaning the cut-throat race for wealth, 
subservience to materialist ideals, and exaggerated 
nationalism. Of France and Paris our author 
writes remarkable pages, pointing to presumed 
vices of the French as existing mainly in the 


imagination of foreigners, not fearing to point to 
the less pleasant aspects of their virtues, and yet 
doing full justice to their efforts in the 
cause of cosmopolitan culture. ‘‘ The Cité Uni- 
versitaire,’’ he notes, ‘* is the greatest attempt at 
a supernational university since the days of 
Humanism.” Again he says in an excellent 
phrase: ‘‘ The... reason why it has always been 
a mistake to identify Paris with tourist-Paris is 
simply that under the surface it remained, as it 
will ever remain, indestructibly French. That 
French groundwork, which has so often served as 
a basis to a European structure, stands quite firm 
and is gradually re-emerging from the turbid 
floods.” 


It is impossible in a review to do more than 
indicate the many excellences of Mr. Cohen- 
Portheim’s book. Every thinking European, and 
perhaps still more every unthinking American, will 
profit by its reading. It has one other merit not to 
be neglected : it is beautifully printed by the Kemp 
Hall Press, of Oxford. Yet another quotation 
may be allowed to close: ‘‘ Europe cannot destroy 
the ‘ machine’ nor do without it, nor can it return 
to primitive conditions. | What it can do is to 
learn to master it, and what it can learn from its 
own tradition is the recognition of spiritual values 
above the material.’” Warm thanks are due to 
the man who has the courage to say such true 
things, and says them well. 


WASTED TALENT. 


Appius and Virginia, by G. E. Trevelyan. Martin 
Secker. 7s. 6d. net. 


HE author of this book bears a name 
honoured in letters and he—or maybe she— 
is true in this first novel to a family tradition of 
fine writing. His subject too is treated with 
simplicity and a seriousness that mitigates our 
necessary condemnation of it as repulsive and silly. 
Virginia is a lonely woman, a product, none too 
brilliant, it would seem, of Cambridge University, 
who buys a baby orang-outang and brings it up as 
a human child. 


This situation might be an amiable farce, 
but G. E. Trevelyan aims above this, and 
attempts to depict the transition from brute 
to man. Appius gains a limited power of 
speech, even learns to read, is tortured by self- 
questionings as to his animal origin, and finally, 
swept back to sheer apedom by a surge of the wild 
within him, murders his benefactress, Virginia. 
Our one consolation is that so well deserved a fate 
should have befallen her. The subject is silly, 
because to handle it at all the author is compelled 
to attribute to apes a power of reasoning and 
intellectual attainments far in excess of any known 
in them: repulsive, because mawkishness and 
narrqw obstinacy bordering on imbecility have to 
be predicated of a woman offered to the reader as 
of normal intelligence. Appius and Virginia, it is 
safe to say, would not have existed without Lady 
in Fox. How far the book falls short of its proto- 
type may be guessed from the above. Despite 
this, G. E. Trevelyan attracts us. He—or again, 
she—must do better, and will. 
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THE GLORY OF FAILURE 


Studies in Sublime Failure. By Shane Leslie. 
Ernest Benn. 1ds. net. 


if is unkind to compare Mr. Shane Leslie to 
the late Lytton Strachey. It is impossible 
not to. But the unkindness is towards the dead. 
not the living, for there may seem a want of 
chivalry in using one so brilliant and so popular 
as a touchstone. The fault, if fault it be, is not 
to be laid to Mr. Shane Leslie’s door. His book. 
not he, challenges comparison, and the challenge 
is successful. ‘‘ Studies in Sublime Failure ’’ is 
the most admirable volume of biographical study 
that has appeared in England for many a year. 
If Mr. Shane Leslie has not quite Strachey’s sus- 
tained power of fine writing, he is more scintillat- 
ing. His pages fairly bristle with epigram of 
high quality. And, better still, his love of verbal 
dexterity does not dull the edge of his judgment. 
Herein lies Mr. Shane Leslie’s superiority. 


He is gifted with rare historical vision. He lays 
his mind alongside of his subject, seeking the inner 
truth of the causes that produced results, not 
combining them to produce a picture that, how- 
ever glowing, lacks something of the biographer’s 
supreme virtue—desire for the truth. The wit 
that sparkles in drops of light from his pen is his 
natural medium, the display of it not an object in 
itself. 


Of the five essays that compose the volume, 
it is hard to pick the best. Mr. Shane Leslie’s 
subjects are Cardinal Newman, Parnell, Lord 
Curzon, Coventry Patmore, and Moreton Frewen. 
Each reader must choose his own favourite. To 
this reviewer the studies of Newman, Curzon and 
Frewen are the most successful. None except the 
last are wholly even; but who is the historical 
essayist who is perfect at every turn? Even 
Bishop Stubbs did not always equal his astound- 
ing Henry VIII. Mr. Shane Leslie’s most diffi- 
cult subject was doubtless Newman. He is very 
strong on the intricacies of that quagmire, 
ecclesiastical politics, and his pages here are full 
of keen enjoyment for those anxious to compre- 
hend a most important phase of English life in 
the 19th century and one of the least known. 


He can be just to Newman without being unjust 
to Manning: this is high praise. Never, indeed, 
is Mr. Shane Leslie led by his verbal pyrotechnics 
into want of candour. He knows his Rome and 
this stands him in good stead on both Newman 
and Parnell. In both he may be thought to do 
some injustice to Gladstone. On Newman his 
weak point is perhaps the Infallibility contro- 
versy; and there seems a certain cloudiness on 
Parnell’s position after the Phoenix Park mur- 
ders. But these are minor criticisms. To Curzon 
Mr. Leslie may be cruel, but his cruelty, justified 
to the hilt, is tempered by profound admiration, 
even perhaps in certain points excessive. If 
his Coventry Patmore seems less good, it is be- 
cause in our present days of hectic anxieties it is. 
doubtless wrongly, hard to take lively interest in 
Patmore, and this figure of the poignant, ex- 
quisite, almost forgotten Victorian poet, looks 


pale beside the other tremendous portraits. Yet 
this judgment, one recognises at once, is shallow, 
and Mr. Shane Leslie was right to include Pat- 
more, not only as one of the contrasts that he 
loves, but also for the true value of the man. The 
Moreton Frewen is different stuff. This gallant. 
buccaneering gentleman, champion of causes be- 
fore their time, herald of tariffs and federalism, 
discoverer of Kenya, bimetallist crusader, affords 
perfect matter for Mr. Shane Leslie’s high pranc- 
ing .pen. 

It would be as easy as foolish to pluck a handful 
of Mr. Shane Leslie’s epigrams. They are best 
left in their setting, for the delighted reader to 
find. They ride the firmament like stars on a 


southern night, warm without scorching, and 
flash but do not blind. 


TWO MYSTERY STORIES 


The Dressing Room Murder. By J: S. Fletcher. 
Herbert Jenkins. 7s. 6d. net. 


Death Dams the Tide. By John Guildford. 
Grayson and Grayson. 7s. 6d. net. 


R. FLETCHER’S myriad admirers will not 
be disappointed with this latest detective 


story, in which a leading actor is murdered while 


making up for the first performance in his native 
town that he has not seen since he left it to go 
on the stage. Who killed Sir John Riversley? 
His manager, dresser or ladylove? A _char- 
woman or some jealous actor? Every wise man’s 
son will read to the end, holding on to his 
curiosity with both hands. Mr. Fletcher has been 


. compared to the late Edgar Wallace. Most un- 


justly, for his stories are of a distinctly higher 
stamp. He is logical, often ingenious, respectful 
of practical possibilities and of human nature, and 
has a serious advantage in his intimate acquain- 
tance with the psychology of English provincial 
cities, mainly in the north, which gives much 
verisimilitude to his characters. If we have a 
quarrel with him, it is by reason of a certain 
clipped style of writing that tends to monotony and 
of an irritating excess of exclamation marks. But 
these are minor plaints. ‘‘ The Dressing Room 
Murder ” is a sound specimen of Mr. Fletcher's 
solid craftsmanship that will delight thousands of 
readers and should be a lesson to many writers. 


Among these must be reckoned Mr. John Guild- 
ford, the author of ‘‘ Death Dams the Tide,’’ who 
suffers from an all too common fault, that of 
spoiling a good story with a wholly impossible 
complication. Mr. Guildford’s writing is above 
the average and his New York ex-chief of the 
Customs Department, the hero of the book, a 
sympathetic character. But the mystery behind 
the dope-running, on to the track of which he gets 
during a visit to England, passes the bounds of 
belief. Such things, in more moderate form and 
in the able hands of Mr. John Buchan or Mr. 
Valentine Williams, may pass in a wartime 
setting; but exaggerated Clubfoots and Mr. 
Iverys demand too much from us to-day. 
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HALF MOROCCO 


Filibusters in Barbary. By Wyndham Lewis. 
Grayson. 12s. 6d. 


R. Wyndham Lewis is a true Englishman. 
Wherever he goes, he travels with his 
prejudices. There is no need to detail here the 
many things he dislikes in ‘‘ our dying European 
society ’’; but, though he fled from them as far as 
the High Atlas, he never escaped them. Either 
in fact or fancy, they were always with him. On 
the ship, there was the wife of a Colonial official, 
‘* redolent,’ as he says, of rounded bourgeois- 
dom.’’ At Fez and at Marrakech there were film 
performers to remind him poignantly of their 
admiring ‘‘ Robot-rabble.”” At Agadir, when he 
met an authentic filibuster, he could only conclude 
that the wretched fellow, though, as he assures us, 
familiar with his books, was of Tooting Bec 
origin. Yet such familiarity must indicate courage 
and culture if the publishers are right in their 
announcement that some people still avoid the 
works of Mr. Lewis, because of a suspicion that 
he is ‘‘ too much the man of genius.”’ 


This record of journeys in Morocco is, however, 
something else as well as a recital of the author's 
personal obsessions. It is, among other things, a 
fine tribute to Lyautey, the soldier who made the 
country a French protectorate, though why so 
truly Roman a pro-consul is termed a ‘“ great 
guy baffles comprehension. Can ‘‘ American 
sales ’’ be the answer? Another mystery is the 
claim that nobody in England, outside the Royal 
Geographical Society and the Foreign Office, has 
ever heard of the Rio de Oro. Most schoolboys 
are aware of this territory, prolific in postage 
stamps if in nothing else. But if Mr. Lewis is 
less a discoverer than he fancies, he has now and 
then good things to say. Discussing the Berbers’ 
trustworthiness, he writes: ‘‘ A man can only be 
loyal to another man if he himself is very much of 


a person.”” The observation should be pondered 
and memorised by all Governments and 
individuals: 


Bougainville, Soldier and Sailor. By Maurice 
Thiéry, translated by Anne Agnew. Grayson 
and Grayson. 5s. 6d. 


HIS is not a book that will appeal to the 
general reader. The translation from the 
French by Miss Agnew reads as a good translation, 
as she keeps the French histrionic characteristic 
well in view. The older generation will understand 
M. Thiéry’s quite natural ‘‘ national conscious- 
ness’? when he implies the superiority of one of 
his nationals to several of their opponents. 
M. Thiéry is a hero worshipper and there is no 
doubt that his hero deserved all the worship the 
writer could give him. Louis Antoine de Bougain- 
ville (probably better known from the flower named 
after him, than from his career) began life as a 


lawyer. He then took to soldiering and went to 
Canada as an A.D.C. to Montcalm, and served 
with him from 1756 to 1759. Then he took to the 
sea and sailed round the world in 1766. 


Interest grows as one reads the book, if one can 
get beyond the discourse made by Bougainville’s 
uncle to Mme. de Pompadour when he solicited 
her help for his nephew. Mme. de Pompadour 
must have had a much more equable temperament 
than she is generally credited with to have listened 
to the speech. However, the uncle won and 
Bougainville was launched on his career. 


In 1778 he went to America. He did not much 
like his experience and did not hesitate to say so. 
His adventurous soul always sought adventure 
and he finally ended up as a Senator under 
Napoleon. A very full life and full of interest, 
but a little more romantic artistry in the telling 
of the story would have made a much better one. 
One can’t help feeling that the book is dull and 
that the author could have drawn, from his 
material, a great story of adventure. 


INDIAN HISTORY 
The Administration of Mysore under Sir Mark 


Cubbon. By K. N. Venkatasubba Sastri, 
M.A. (Madras). Allen and Unwin. 16s. 
net. 


ENERAL Sir Mark Cubbon was the seventh 
son of a Manx parson who rose to be a 
distinguished administrator in India and for 
twenty-seven years presided over the destinies of 
the state of Mysore, a large province in the 
South containing 27,000 square miles and once, 
under the rule of Hyder Ali, far larger. Mysore 
came under the British power in 1799, in a 
condition of prosperity that shortly degenera- 
ted under an immoral and spendthrift prince 
whom nothing could restrain, to one of 
penury, corruption and rebellion. Things grew 
so bad that in 1831 the Rajah was suspended and 
Mysore thereafter governed by British Commis- 
sioners. Three years later Cubbon, then 49 
years old, was put in charge. The present book 
contains a detailed account of Cubbon’s adminis- 
tration and forms an important addition to our 
knowledge of Indian history of the 19th century. 
Cubbon proved himself a first-rate man, earned 
the praise, among others, of Macaulay, and, by 
dint of almost inconceivable patience, coupled with 
firmness, high intelligence, and wide outlook, suc- 
ceeded in bringing about a complete reform of the 
State and its rise under more modern conditions to 
renewed wealth, that can be measured by the sur- 
plus of nearly three-quarters of a million which he 
left in the treasury for his successor and the con- 
tentment of the land. Despite some minor critic- 
ism the author states that, under Cubbon, Mysore 
was the best governed province in South India, 
and in an interesting passage compares his work 
favourably to that of the Laurences in the Punjab. 
The book is well composed and well written: it 
should find a place on the shelves of all interested 
in Anglo-Indian history. 
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AN ENTRANCING PICTURE. 


Days with the French Romantics in the Paris of 
1830. By Philip Carr. Methuen. 1és. net. 


RENCH Romanticism was an_ important 
phenomenon of the 19th century whose 
impress is still deep upon our own age. The books 
of the Romantics are still read, their music popular, 
their pictures admired. We know them well, 
perhaps better as a whole than the men and their 
works of almost any other great literary and 
artistic movement. Yet hardly anywhere is there 
to be found a connected account of the men and 
of their lives and ambitions. This gap Mr. Philip 
Carr has set out to fill in his modestly entitled 
Days with the French Romantics, and most admir- 
ably has he succeeded. 


It can be read from cover to cover with enjoy- 
ment, can be dawdled over and plums picked from 
it, and it will then become a valued work of refer- 
ence. How often does not an author, looking years 
afterwards at a book he has written, think ‘‘ Now 
how did I write such good stuff as this?’’ Mr. 
Carr’s book is of the sort to make one think the 
same about the other fellow. 


Two of the best bits in Days with the French 
Romantics are the introduction, in which Mr. Carr 
gives a preliminary account of the meaning and 
scope of the Romantic movement that he supports 
ty detailed examples throughout the book, and the 
chapter in which he describes the background of 
their beginnings, with the Terror, the Empire and 
successive revolutions close behind them. The 
latter in itself is a serious historical essay of great 
worth. But this is not to say that the rest of the 
volume falls short. Indeed it is difficult to praise 
too highly the completeness and the lightly borne 
learning of the whole book, which is a model of 
composition. Mr. Carr paints an entrancing 
picture of thirty years of society, and if you wish 
to learn at what its men and women aimed, how 
they lived and loved, and what they ate, their 
brilliance and their squalor, you must go to him. 


He points particularly well to the astounding 
influence exercised on the Romantics by English 
thought and practice, whether in art, literature, 
on the stage, in language or aspiration, and 
shows a number of unsuspected English connec- 
tions as, for instance, in the case of Lola Montés, 
the beautiful adventuress. The book is profusely 
illustrated by portraits and pictures, some difficult 
otherwise of access, and even rarer and quite 
enchanting caricatures, many from the pencils of 
the Romantics themselves. For one of the most 
delightful things about them was that, for all their 
sighs and attitudes and thunders, they often saw 
how absurd they were and let themselves know it 
almost brutally. Mr. Philip Carr’s pages are 
packed with good stories and he deserves a special 
word of thanks for including some, both old and 
new, that a more squeamish pen might have 
burked. 


An Author’s Rejoinder. 


SIR,—While thanking you and Mr. Haynes 
for his commendation of my book, ‘‘ The Case 
Against the English Divorce Law” I should be 
glad if you would allow me to deal with his correc. 
tions. 

The first, and I think most important, for it is 
on a statement of law, I cannot accept. I said 
that, under the Divorce Act of 1857, a deserted 
wife could at once obtain alimony. He says that 
she could take no step before the expiration of a 
period of two years. In fact she could bring re. 
stitution proceedings at once, and as a first step, 
obtain an order for alimony pendente lite. After 
decree she could secure her permanent provision 
by the indirect but none the less effective process 
indicated on pp. 8, 9 and 50 of my book. This 
procedure was an ancient one, in use long before 
1857. In looking at the passage on p. 70, I see 
I have said that she could thus obtain alimony 
and have her husband put in prison also, but in 
fact the remedies were alternative. 

I am not quite sure of Mr. Haynes’ meaning 
when he says that the Divorce Bar would be sur- 
prised at my statement that they disclose collu- 
sion to the Court when they have direct informa- 
tion of it from their clients. If he holds that it 
is not the duty of counsel on an unopposed peti- 
tion to make full disclosure to the Court of all 
material facts within his knowledge, whether ad- 
verse to his success or not, I can only express my 
entire disagreement with him. If, on the footing 
that this is counsel’s duty to the Court, he asserts 
that the Divorce Bar habitually violate or disre- 
gard it, I must leave the issue between him and 
them. 

As to the gardener’s case, I obtained my facts 
from the reports in The Times and elsewhere. 
Several kind-hearted people, of whom Mr. 
Haynes may have been one, tried to get the 
sentence reduced, and so knew them more fully. 
The pith of my criticism was that the man was 
imprisoned for trying to imitate his ‘‘betters’’ in 
making the Court believe that he had committed 
adultery when he had not done so, and I do not 
think Mr. Haynes traverses that fact. 

I find my word ‘‘ legitimise,”’ to which he ob- 
jects, in the New English Dictionary, in the sense 
in which I used it. I accept the Greek Testament 
correction, and have noted it in case, on Mr. 
Haynes’ recommendation or otherwise, the public 
require new editions of the book. The correction 
rather fortifies my argument than otherwise. 
In such case I will also make it clear that divorce 
a mensé et thoro was a condition precedent for 
full divorce by Act of Parliament, as well as 
success in ‘Crim. Con.’’ proceedings. I believe 
the standing orders of the Lords required the lesser 
divorce, and those of the Commons the ‘‘ Crim. 
Con.” 

ALFRED FELLOWS. 
5, New Square, 
Lincoln’s Inn, W.C.2. 
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‘* London’s Biggest Bounder.’’ 


SIR,—I was a reader of the Saturday Review 
during the Editorship of Frank Harris, and I 
don’t think it can be said that he did not provide 
a platform for some of the most capable journalists 
of that epoch. I have seen him, and though he 
did not look like a typical aristocrat in dress or 
mien, neither did Jimmy Glover, who is credited 
with describing him as ‘‘ London’s Biggest 
Bounder.”’ 

Mr. Bernard Shaw has few illusions regarding 
men, or women, and his proposed epitaph for 
Harris seems appropriate : 

“* Here lies a man of letters, who hated cruelty 
and injustice and bad art, and never spared them 
in his own interest. R.I.P.” 

Henry DUKE. 

Port Soderick, Isle of Man. 


French and German Military Strength. 


SIR,—I have read with some surprise the para- 
graph in your ‘‘ Notes of the week,” in which you 
appear to argue that for some obscure reason it is 
conducive to European peace for the French to 
possess an army superior in numbers to that of 
Germany. 

You say that the effective strength of the 
French army is about 450,000 men, this, of course, 
being under a system of conscription. (It would 
appear that your figures do not take account of 
trained men available for service.) By the Ver- 
sailles Treaty, Germany is limited to an army of 
100,000 men voluntarily enlisted, and the military 
authorities ‘‘ are forbidden to release more than 
five per cent. of their enlisted men before the ex- 
piry of their twelve-year term.’’ (Cicely Hamilton 
Modern Germanies.’’) 

Of the two organisations which you adduce to 
prove the danger of Germany’s military strength, 
the Reichswehr is the army of 100,000 men spoken 
of above, while as to the Schutzpolizei being em- 
ployed as soldiers should necessity arise, this could 
as well be said of the members of any Continental 
gendarmerie. 

It is somewhat of a shock to learn that the 
French army is not well equipped with aeroplanes. 
The French possess, I believe, about 2,370 aero- 
planes, and their air force is described in the 
“Daily Mail Year Book ’”’ as ‘‘ the strongest in 
Europe and perhaps fn the world.’”’ Military air- 
craft are, of course, forbidden to Germany under 
the Treaty of Versailles. 

As for the heavy guns which Germany ‘“‘ may ”’ 
have obtained, and the others on which she is 
“suspected of having a lien,’’ perhaps the writer 
of your paragraph will give us some proof that 
they actually exist, as, until their existence has 
been proved, any arguments based upon it must 
necessarily be open to doubt. 

W. J. CHAMBERS. 

Barons Court, W.14. 


Something Worth Having 


A Journal that saves thousands of 
pounds to its readers every year. 


NATURE CURE 
MAGAZINE 


A valuable health guide devoted to the 
maintenance of health and strength in body 
and in mind, according to Nature’s plan. 


Articles in current issue : 
Asthma and Kindred Disorders 
Hydropathy and the Home 
Food and Feeding 
Danger of Constipation 


Price One Shilling and Sixpence (post free) 


Cut down your doctor’s bills and get a 
common-sense idea of how to keep well. 


British Nature Cure Association (SR.) 


GREAT TURNSTILE CHAMBERS, 
GREAT TURNSTILE, 
LONDON, W.C.1. 


AROUND THE WORLD 
SINGLE-HANDED 


By Harry Pidgeon. ‘ Good photographs 
of the characters and scenery met with on 
the voyage are included in the volume which 
cannot fail to enthuse those keen on the sea 
and adventure.”’—Current Literature. 

“* He tells the story of this remarkable ex- 
ploit, modestly and well.’’—Times. 7/6 


13 THIRTEENTH STREET 
By N. Lincoln. An_ international 


mystery concerning the murder of a beauti- 
ful dancer. 7/6 


WOMEN ARE QUEER 
By G. S. Mason. All of the stories in this 
volume tell about women in their varying 
natures and types. 7/6 


BARTON’S MILLS 
By A. Hyatt Verrill. Deals with the rise 
and fall of a backwoods settlement founded 
in old Colonial days. ‘‘ A wealth of incident, 
excellent characterisation.” 7/6 


MANAGING MINDS 


By C. R. Allen and H. A. Tiemann. Sets 
forth without using technical terms the 
simple facts about how the mind works. 
Industrial supervisors, personnel directors 
~ “and others interested in the proper training 
of youth will find this volume of interest 
and value. 10/6 


Appleton Book Service Sent Free on Request 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY 


34, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON. 
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WAR "CONVERSION 


Why you should 
Convert 


The old rate of 5 per cent. interest on War Loan Stock has been a 
serious handicap to normal finance for the last two years. Its reduc- 
tion to 34 per cent. will increase confidence and make it easier for 
Industry to expand and to employ thousands more British workers. 


You will be helping the country to save £23,000,000 nett every 
year, a sum which otherwise would have to be found by the 
taxpayer. 


If you agree to continue in the new War Loan Stock you will have 
one of the safest of investments, with interest at 33 per cent. guaranteed 
by the British Government for twenty years without interruption. 


If you fail to convert, you may find it very difficult later on to make an 
equally safe and remunerative investment. 


If you hesitate too long, you will lose your £1 per cent. cash 
bonus which is free of Income Tax and Surtax. To obtain this 
bonus you must apply not later than July 31st. 


FOLLOW THE LEAD OF THE 
BIG INVESTORS 


Banks, Insurance Companies, great Trading and Manufacturing 
concerns, public and private Corporations have already converted 
millions of pounds of War Loan. Follow their example. 


FILL IN & POST YOUR FORM TO-DAY 


} 
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Spend a jolly holiday 


AT 


ROYHILL HEALTH AND 
PLEASURE CENTRE 


BLACKBOYS - SUSSEX 


On the glorious Hadlow Down 
(Station, S.R. Buxted) 


Comfortable Rooms . . Tents 
Caravans . Splendid Cooking 
. . PureFoods .. 
Beautiful Surroundings 


Vacancies, August and September 


Write: Camp Secretary, British Nature Cure 
Association, Gt. Turnstile Chambers, Gt. Turn- 
stile, London, W.C.1, for particulars and terms. 


COMPANY MEETING 


FURNESS, WITHY AND 
COMPANY, LTD. 


The forty-first annual general meeting of Furness, Withy and 
Co. Ltd., was held on Wednesday last, at the registered ofhice ot 
the company, Furness House, Leadenhail] Street, London, E.C. 

The Right Hon. Lord EsseNnpoN, who presided, said: 
Naturally, it is a matter of regret to your directors that the 
results of the past year’s working are not more satisfactory, but, 
on the other hand, having regard to the conditions which have 
prevailed, particularly in the past few months, there is, I think, 
ground for satisfaction that we are not only able to present to you 
a strong balance-sheet, but also to distribute a total dividend of 
6 per cent, on the Ordinary shares. This dividend, of course, 
the new shareholders are not directly concerned with, as interest 
has been paid on the new shares up to April 30, and they rank 
for dividend from the commencement of the current financial 
year, 

Having regard to the increase in our capital, my usual com- 
parison of the balance-sheet figures will, no doubt, be of particu- 
lar interest, In round figures, the total share capital is now 
£7,500,000, of which £1,500,000 is in 5 per cent. Preference 
shares and £6,000,000 in Ordinary shares, including the 2,000,000 
shares issued in December last. The reserve fund remains at 
£2,000,000. Amounts on deposit from or due to subsidiary com- 
panies, £311,876, and sundry creditors, credit balances, &c., 
£2,192,406, both show substantial reductions. 

On the assets side, the first item, shipping property, less depre- 
ciation and including instalments paid on account of the ‘‘ Queen 
of Bermuda,” stands at £2,430,821, an increase of £1,133,474. 

Investments in subsidiary companies, £5,352,928, show very 
little change from last year’s figure, and general investments, 
including Government securities at cost, less depreciation, stand 
at £2,523,996, as compared with £2,591,621. The total figure 
is very little different from last year, but the amount of Govern- 
ment securities included therein is considerably more than it 
was last year. Freeholds, office buildings, dock warehouses, 
wharves, &c., show a slight increase; amounts due from sub- 
sidiary companies, £255,717, also show an increase; sundry 
debtors a slight decrease, and’ bank balances a decrease, viz., 
£382,145, as compared with £503,683 last year. 

Having referred at great length to the various subsidiary 
companies and to the shipping outlook, the resolutions were put 
to the meeting and unanimously adopted. 


Cheap money is acting as a stimulus to War 
Loan conversions. With industrial enterprise 
checked by the world crisis and with the Joint 
Stock banks offering only 4 per cent. to depositors, 
capital is being forced into gilt-edged securities 
and the rise in prices that has already taken place 
makes the Government’s Conversion scheme look 
particularly attractive. Indeed, it becomes increas- 
ingly difficult to find trustee investments that yield 
more than, if as much as, 34 per cent. As far as 
one can see, moreover, this movement is likely to 
continue, for under the most favourable conditions 
it must take a long time before a revival in trade, 
when it comes, can be sufficiently pronounced to 
cause a demand for money and an advance in rates. 


Lombard Street, Thursday. 


Late Dealings Concession 


Holders of War Loan who are still dubious as 
to what they ought to do should bear this in mind. 
If they insist on having their pound of flesh they 
will in all probability seek in vain for a more 
remunerative channel (with equal security) than the 
Government now offers, to reinvest the proceeds. 
Many firms and individuals are, as a fact, buying 
the 5 per cent. War Loan in the market in order 
to convert into the new stock and secure the tax- 
free bonus which the Government offers to those 
who accept their terms not later than the 3lst July. 
The problem of ‘‘ cum bonus ”’ dealings in the 5 
per cent. War Loan during the final days of July 
has been settled by a generous concession on the 
part of the Bank of England in extending the time 
for delivery of the stock provided the holder is not, 
himself, responsible for the delay in lodging his 
request for conversion. 


African Banking 


The reduction from 15 per cent. to 11 per cent. 
in the dividend distribution of the Standard Bank 
of South Africa foreshadowed a diminution in 
profits for the past year. The full accounts, now 
available, show the decline to have been fairly sub- 
stantial which, having regard to the disturbed 
conditions throughout the period covered, is not 
to be wondered at. The balance sheet, however, 
indicates that the resources of the bank have been 
well maintained. Deposits are a trifle larger and a 
decrease in discounts and advances denotes the 
slackness of trade in the Dominion. The difficulty 
of finding remunerative and safe employment of 
funds in industry is indicated by an increase of 
£1,700,000 in securities and of £1,000,000 in cash. 
A part of the reserve fund has been specifically 
earmarked for exchange contingencies; neverthe- 
less the balance of the fund is still substantial being 
equal to the paid-up capital of £2,500,000. 


NORTH BRITISH MERCANTILE 


INSURANCE Co., Ltd. Total Funds exceed £40,697,000. Total Income exceeds £9,901,000 
LONDON : 


61 Threadneedle Street, E.C.2 


EDINBURGH : 64 Princes Street 
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Courtauld’s Strength 


While the market professes disappointment at 
the reduction to 14 per cent.against 2 per cent. net 
in the interim ordinary dividend of Courtaulds 
Ltd., the shareholders were prepared for such an 
eventuality by the chairman at the annual meeting 
in March, and in the circumstances they must be 
thankful that matters are no worse. With its 
world-wide ramifications the Company is parti- 
cularly vulnerable to present-day conditions. Not 
only is it suffering, like so many others, from 
trade depression at home but business on the con- 
tinent is also very bad while the big American 
subsidiary, likewise, must be experiencing an 
unusually lean time. Such a combination of 
adverse conditions is probably unique in the history 
of the Company and the fact that it is paying a 
dividend at all is an indication of strength and 
inspires the hope of a quick return to former pros- 
perity as soon as world conditions improve. 

Last year Courtaulds paid a final dividend of 3 
per cent., making 5 per cent., tax free, for the year ; 
while for 1930 the total distribution was 6 per cent., 
tax free, and for 1929 10 per cent., tax free. 


Profitable Tailoring Business 


The increase in profits disclosed in the annual 
report of Montague Burton, Ltd., must have been 
a tempting bait to the directors to start dividend 
payments. But the wiser policy of strengthening 
the balance sheet has prevailed and in the long 
run the shareholders stand to benefit. Trading 
profits rose by £125,300 and the net profit is 
£25,600 larger at £403,000 after providing mortgage 
and bank interest and applying £98,000 to 
depreciation. Provision for income tax requires 
£110,200 and the 7 per cent. Preference dividend 
takes £105,000. This leaves £187,764 available, a 
sum sufficient to have paid a dividend of nearly 
94 per cent. on the £2,000,000 of issued Ordinary 
capital. No distribution is being made, however, 
as the directors have, very properly, decided to 
write off the entire balance of preliminary expenses 
amounting, with discount on mortgage, to 
£190,387. In conjunction with its tailoring busi- 
ness the Company has extensive property interests, 
these being valued in the balance sheet at 
£6,222,032. On the liabilities side there are mort- 
gages of £2,952,880 and a bank overdraft of 
£129,670. 


Furness, Withy 


If the speech of the Chairman, Lord Essendon— 
more familiar as Sir Frederick Lewis—at the 
Furness, Withy annual meeting, was not markedly 
optimistic with regard to the shipping situation 
throughout the world, it held many interesting 
suggestions for international co-operation, and 
hinted at intriguing negotiations and ambitions 
as regards shipping deals in this country. He 
was able to emphasise the fact that the Company 
had still been able to pay a dividend of 6 per cent. 
and to show a strong balance sheet. There were 
hope and confidence, as well as caution, in the 
speech. 


Next Weeks Auction Sale 


The most important sale at Christie’s next week 
is the silver on Wednesday, which includes g 
William and Mary toilet service by the well-known 
Anthony Zelme and a fine Queen Anne charger, 
On the following day Sotheby’s have one excep. 
tional piece, a small Ming porcelain cup with foot, 
rim and cover in silver gilt, with the London hall 
mark for 1569. The gold mounted bronze 
weapons, offered on the same day, were found a 
Lugo, near Bologna. 

Sotheby’s two book sales are both interesting; 
the first contains such varied treasures as Keat’s 
autograph manuscript of the last stanza of the 
‘* Ode to Melancholy ’’—beginning ‘‘ She lives in 
Beauty—Beauty that must die’’—Eisen’s drawings 
for the Temple de Guide, some letters of Lewis 
Carroll to ‘* Alice ’’ and her sister, a first folio of 
Shakespeare, an unrecorded Grolier, and _ first 
editions of Evelina and the Vicar of Wakefield. 

In the second are a complete run of the Sporting 
Magazine 1792-1870, and twenty letters from 


. Dickens to his sister-in-law. 


Diary. 

Monday.—Sortnesy’s: Beginning of a two-day 
sale of books and manuscripts and autograph 
letters, including the property of Lord Brougham 
and Vaux, Lord Newborough and the late Lord 
North. Also coins of the late Lord Avebury, and 
war medals of W. Bruce Hamilton, Esq. 

Tuesday.—Curistie’s: Miniatures, Objects of 
Vertu, Porcelain and Furniture. 

SOTHEBY’S : Second day of the book sale. Also 
Engravings and Etchings of the Duke of Montrose 
and the late Cecil Torr. Drawings and Pictures of 
Sir Robert Jackson, Bt. Also Antiquities and 
Savage Art of the Baroness D’ Erlanger. 

Wednesday.—Curistik’s : Old English Silver of 
Major the Right Hon. G. C. Tryon, P.C., of the 
Trustees of Sir Archibald White, Bt., and of Lt. 
Col. Percy Clifton, C.M.G., D.S.O. 

SoTHEBY’s: Books, Manuscripts, Autograph 
Letters and Persian Miniatures of the late Dr. 
Herbert Watney, and Mrs. Calverley. Also 
Second Day of the Engravings and Pictures. 

RoBINSON & FISHER: Furniture. 

Thursday. — Curistie’s: Bronzes, Furniture, 
Rugs, China, etc., of the late Edward Wertheimer. 

SoTHEBY’s: Old English Silver of Sir Stephen 
Lennard, Bt.; Objects of Vertu and Jewellery; 
Gold-mounted Bronze Armour and Weapons of the 
early Iron Age of the Marchese di Palombaro. 
Second day of the sale of Books and Manuscripts. 

Puttick’s: Baxter colour prints and original 
drawings by George Baxter, of the late F. W. 
Baxter, Esq. Also Colour printed pictures on 
Staffordshire pottery of the late Thomas Henshaw. 

RoBINSON & FISHER: Pictures. 

Friday.—Curistir’s : Pictures and Drawings of 
the late A. H. Walker and the late Edgar P. 
Carter. 

Sotuery’s: Purple Lustre English Pottery of 
Ernest Thesiger. China, Carpets, Furniture, and 
two fine Cosway Miniatures of Lt.-Col. E. ©. 
Jennings, C.B.E. 
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The Saturday 


Review 


Literary 


sene-PCENS WANTED. Songs and musical compositions 
also considered for publication. Known or unknown writers 


a invited send MSS. Peter Derek, Ltd., Dept. S.R., 108, Charing 
X Road, London, W.C.2., 

THE COMING RACE. New Edition of “Ars Vivendi,” 
P with preface giving practice of Upward Breathing. 
ot, Striking results for health, throat and voice. 3s. 6d.— 


MR. ARTHUR LOVELL, Wigmore Hall, W.1. 


NOVELS, STORIES, and general MSS. read and placed by 
experienced Editor and Publisher’s Reader. Grateful Testi- 
monials—-THE LONDON LITERARY AGENCY, REGENT HOUSE, 
ReceNT STREET, W.1. 


Shipping 


P & & BRITISH INDIA 
MAIL AND PASSENGER SERVICES 
(Under Contract with H.M. Government) 
Frequent and Regular Sailings from 
LONDON, MARSEILLES, etc. 
EGYPT, SUDAN 
CEYLON STRAIT: 
EAST AND 


P. & O. and B.I. 
Tickets of P. & 


5 
Q 
3 
8. 


Addresses for all Passenger Business, P. & O. House, 

14, Cockspur Street, London, S.W.1, or City Office 

P. & O. 180, Leadenhall Street, London, E.C.3; FREIG. 

P. & O.or B.I.) APPLY, 122, LEADENHALL STREET, 

ONDON, E.C.3;B.I. Agents: GRAY, DAWES & Co., 
122, Leadenhall Street, E.C.3. 


he 
Miscellaneous 
gs E 
; OLIDAYS AFLOAT.—Houseboat, converted steamer, in ntertainments 
Smith, Ivy Cottage, Ivybridge, Devon. - 
a QUEEN 4517) 
Quet AND COMFORTABLE ROOMS. A stone’s throw ARRY 2. 
ng from Victoria Station. Very moderate, inclusive rates. EVENSONG. 
. Bed, bath and breakfast. 
om Miss FirtH, 11, Lower Belgrave Street, S.W.1. By Edward ppb Nichols 
EDITH EVANS 
(CHILDREN’S HOLIDAYS. group can be received to Wilfrid Laweee 
‘a camp on South Downs near Beacon Hill School in charge 
4 of experienced staff. For terms write Principal, Beacon Hill 
ip School, Harting, Petersfield. 
A 
ACADEMY CINEMA 
ord T* for the discerning. Finest blend Sylhet and Ceylon leaf Oxford Street (opposite Warings). Ger. 2981. 
with Darjeeling Broken Orange Pekoe. Packed in 1-lb. SECON > 
and lined boxes 3/-, three boxes 8/6, post free. Buy direct from “> Vase 
EasteRN IMporTS, LTp., 141, Moorgate, London, E.C.2. Piel Jutzi’s Sociological Drama of Berlin, 
“MUTTER KRAUSEN.” 
REVELATION TO LOVERS of real Turkish ‘Tobacco. Also Walt t Ie 46 ” 
At BIZIM CIGARETTES, 6s. 3d, per 100, post free, 
plain or cork-tipped ; 1,000 for 58s. 6d. Remit 
rose J. J. Freeman & Co., LtpD., 90, Piccadilly, W.1. “ 
s of CIRCLES ” Pipe Tobacco, the finest combination ever dis- 
d covered of Choice Natural Tobaccos; every pipeful an indes- 
an cribable pleasure ; 12s. 6d. per }-Ib. tin, post extra. THE CAMBRIDGE 
Cambridge Circus. Temple Bar 6056. 
role « IF YOU WOULD SEE WITHOUT GLASSES” send SUNDAY, JULY 24th. 
the stamped addressed envelope for particulars to Miss Premiere Richard Oswald’s German Sound Film, 
Lt Pearson, Abford House, Wilton Road, London, S.W.1 “DER HAUPTMANN VON KOEPENICK,” 
; Based on the hoax which made the whole world laugh. 
REAT VOCAL DISCOVERY.—Develop a beautiful, power- Prices 1/6 - 8/6. 500 seats at 1/6. 
ful, resonant voice by — Continuous Performance, 2-11. Sundays, 6-11. 
f. infallible cure for stammering and all vo efects.—F ree 
A [so particulars and astounding testimony to Pror. Rep, 541, 
| Wigan Road, Bolton, Lancs. E. 
SS. Typewritten, 9d. per 1,000 words. Prompt and efficient 
‘ure, M Ale 3 G. Davies, 20, Rectory Road, Canton, Cardiff. THE SATURDAY REVIEW 
mer. 
shen SUN BATHING (mixed), German lines Beautiful wood- SUBSCRIPTION - 15/- @ yvar. 
land Sun Park, outskirts London. Physical exercises, FOREIGN - - 17/6 a year. 
Cry; @ games, woodcraft. Sunday discussions, Sex, Psychology, 
fthe Health. Also indoor (West-End) Artificial Sun Centre.— Communications and cheques to be sent to the 
safo. Write Lady Sec., Box, 101, Sarurpay Review, 18, York Bldgs., Circulation Manager, The Chawton Publishing 
, Adelphi, W.C.2. Company, Ltd., 18—20, York Buildings, Adelphi. 
W.C.2. 
yin 
. 
W. Educational 
5 On 
haw. EDGEBURY PARK (Public School for Girls), Goudhurst, 
B Kent. The Council of the Church Education oo AN EFFECTIVE MARKET 
invite application for the post of Head Mistress. The School The classified advertisement columns of the SaTurDay 
Bs of was founded in 1920, and is recognised by the Board of Educa- Review offer an excellent medium for disposing of old 
r P. § on, with pensionable Service. Number of pupils, 80. Gold and Silver, works of art, rare books, stamps and 
Candidates should be all articles of value. 
members of the Church of England, and under 40 years of age. : pees . 
ry of Boarding School experience desirable. Appointment to take me 
nd tect from September, or January at latest. All particulars and 
, g orms of application, which must be returned by July 4th, may Communications and postal orders to be . ¥ : 
}. C. Bh be obtained from the Secretary, Church Education Corporation, Advertisement Manager, Saturpay Review, 18-20, Yor 


4, Denison House, Westminster, London S.W.1. 


(Telephone : 
Victoria 3319.) 


Buildings, Adelphi, W.C.3. 


ek 

Tickets interchangeable, also 

all O., Orient and New Zealand 

Ze 
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The Saturday Review 


23 July 1939 


The “Saturday Review” Suggests This Week : 


[We hope that this page will keep our readers in touch with the best of 
the Theatre, Film, and Wireless programmes, of the week.—Ep.] 


Next Weeks Broadcasting 


July 24th, 5.30 p.m. (National). Pianoforte recital 
by Irene Scharrer. 


July 24th, 9.5 p.m. (Regional). An interesting 
concert by the London String Players. Leon 
Goossens, probably the finest oboe player in 
the world, will play Handel’s Oboe Concerto. 


July 25th, 9.35 p.m. (National). A chamber music 
concert by the International String Quartet 
with Anne Thursfield and four of our finest 
instrumentalists, Robert Murchie (flute), 
Frederick Thurston (clarinet), Aubrey Brain 
(horn) and Sidonie Goossens (harp). 

July 25th, 8 p.m. (Regional) and July 26th, 
9.20 p.m. (National), ‘‘ Bread,”’ a play written 
for the microphone by L. du Garde Peach. 
L. du G. is the only modern author who has 
contributed anything valuable to radio drama 
particularly ‘‘ Ingredient X’”’ and ‘‘ The 
Path of Glory.’’ Incidentally, L. du G. has 
written over fifty plays for the Children’s 
Hour. 

July 26th, 8 p.m. (Regional), and July 28th 
8 p.m. (National). ‘* Back to Listeners’ Inn.”’ 


A revue by Archie de Bear and Reginald 
Arkell. Mr. de Bear is a past master at this 
type of light entertainment. 


July 27th, 8.50 p.m. (Regional). Another opera 
from Germany. This time Act II of ‘* Don 
Giovanni ’’ from the Residenztheater, Munich, 


July 29th, 9.45 p.m. (National). A symphony 
concert by the B.B.C. Orchestra, conducted 
by Adrian Boult with Stiles Allen as soloist, 


July 29th 9.15 p.m. (Regional). An all star 
vaudeville programme with Tommy Handley, 
Lily Morris, John Tilley and G. S. Melvin. 


July 30th, 10.50 p.m. (National). The Southern 
Command Tattoo from Tidworth. The Alder 
shot Command Tattoo was ruined by the 
pretentious and preposterous interludes from 
the studio. This time, the intervals between 
excerpts will be filled by dance music from the 
May Fair hotel. All together, a most satisfy. 
ing week’s programme from which it has been 
exceedingly difficult to select the most 
promising items. 


Theatres and Films 


Theatres 


Evensong. By Edward Knoblock and Beverley 
Nichols. 8.30. Wed. and Sat., 2.30. A vivid, 
human and dramatic play about the middle- 
ageing opera-singer. Finely acted by (among 
others) Edith Evans and Violet Vanbrugh. 
The best play, and also the best money’s- 
worth, in London. Queen’s. 


Musical Chairs. By Ronald Mackenzie. 8.40. 
Tues. and Sat., 2.30. Intelligent comedy in 
the manner of ‘‘ The Cherry Orchard.”’ 
Criterion. 


Twelfth Night. 8.30. Thurs. and Sat., 2.30. A 
new presentation of Shakespeare’s most 
delightful comedy. Phyllis Neilson-Terry, 
Jean Forbes-Robertson, Arthur Wontner and 
Robert Atkins. New. 


Shakespeare Summer Festival, in the new 
Memorial Theatre, Stratford-on-Avon. Even- 
ings at 8.0. Wed. and Sat., 2.30. 


Escape. By John Galsworthy. 8.40. Wed. and 
Sat., 2.30. Revival of Galsworthy’s recent 
drama of the gentlemanly convict who escapes 
from Dartmoor. Garrick. 


Savoy Follies. A musical Entertainment, with 
Gillie Potter, Stanley Holloway and Florence 
Desmond. (Reviewed this Week). Savoy. 


Non-Stop Varieties: at the Pavilion, Windmill, 
Daly’s, Prince of Wales’, and Phoenix. 


Films 
Jack’s the Boy. 


music. Jack Hulbert and Cicely Courtneidge. 
Tivoli. 


A good rollicking farce with 


One Hour With You. Not very good Lubitsch, 
but amusing and light. Maurice Chevalier 
and Jeanette Macdonald. Carlton. — 


So Big. BarBara Stanwyck grows old again ina 
muddle-headed picture from Edna Ferber’s 
Pulitzer prize novel. Regal. 


Prestige. Ann Harding, Melvyn Douglas and 
Adolphe Menjou. A good cast, but a poor 
film. New Gallery. 


The Road to Life. The first Russian talking 
picture to be shown in this country. 
Excellently acted and directed. To be followed 
on Sunday by Herr Hauptmann von Kopenick. 
Cambridge. 


Mutter Krausen. An interesting, but depressing 
German silent picture. Academy. 


General Release 


His Woman. Gary Cooper and Claudette Colbert 
in a sentimental story about a bad woman and 
an adopted child. 


Published by the Proprietors, 


Tue CHawTon 
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., 18—20, York Buildings, Adelphi (Telephone: Temple 8157, 


don, E.C.4. Saturday, July 28rd, 1932. 


